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Preface 


ATP 3-50.22, Evasion, sets forth doctrine pertaining to the evasion and recovery of isolated Army personnel and 
contractors in survival, evasion, resistance, and escape (SERE) during an isolating event. This publication 
discusses planning and preparing to evade capture and link up with recovery forces. 


The principal audience for ATP 3-50.22 is Army commanders and staffs responsible for the planning, preparation, 
execution, and assessment of those who might become isolated from others during a mission. This publication 
provides guidance for other Service commanders and staffs who command and work with Army forces. This 
publication is also a resource for United States government agencies and other unified action partners who seek 
to understand the role of the Army in safeguarding and recovering Soldiers, Army civilians, and contractors 
authorized to accompany the force. 


Commanders, staffs, and subordinates ensure their decisions and actions comply with applicable United States, 
international, and, in some cases, host-nation laws and regulations. Commanders at all levels ensure their Soldiers 
operate in accordance with the law of war (see FM 27-10) and the rules of engagement. 


ATP 3-50.22 uses joint terms where applicable. Selected joint and Army terms and definitions appear in both the 
glossary and the text. For definitions shown in the text, the term is italicized and the number of the proponent 
publication follows the definition. 


ATP 3-50.22 applies to the Active Army, the Army National Guard/Army National Guard of the United States, 
and United States Army Reserve unless otherwise stated. 


The proponent for ATP 3-50.22 is the United States Army Combined Arms Center. The preparing agency is the 
Combined Arms Doctrine Directorate, United States Army Combined Arms Center. Send comments and 
recommendations on a DA Form 2028 (Recommended Changes to Publications and Blank Forms) to Commander, 
United States Army Combined Arms Center and Fort Leavenworth, ATTN: ATZL-MCD (ATP 3-50.22), 300 
McPherson Avenue, Fort Leavenworth, KS 66027-2337; by e-mail to usarmy.leavenworth.mccoe.mbx.cadd-org- 
mailbox @ mail.mil; or submit an electronic DA Form 2028. 
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Introduction 


ATP 3-50.22 is one in a series of publications that discuss Army survival, evasion, resistance, and escape (SERE). 
This publication discusses evasion and recovery by isolated persons. It aligns and nests with FM 3-50’s discussion 
of personnel recovery. The personnel recovery mission includes preparing Army personnel and contractors in 
danger of isolation while participating in any activity or mission sponsored by the United States. Isolation refers 
to persons being separated from their unit or in a situation where they must survive, evade, resist, or escape. This 
ATP discusses planning and methods personnel can use to evade capture and link up with recovery forces. ATP 
3-50.22 contains six chapters and two appendixes. The following briefly describes: 


Chapter 1 provides an overview of personnel recovery and factors that affect isolation. 


Chapter 2 discusses protection measures that prevent isolation, and the process used by evaders to avoid capture 
and enable recovery. Also includes interacting with local people and imminent capture procedures. 


Chapter 3 discusses detection avoidance, and includes information pertaining to evasion movement, and 
countering trackers and detection devices. Also includes information about hide sites and hole up sites. 


Chapter 4 focuses on recognition avoidance including the factors of recognition, camouflage, and disguises. 


Chapter 5 discusses communication including reporting isolation and authentication. Also includes signaling 
techniques. 


Chapter 6 focuses on recovery including recovery locations and devices, and link-up procedures. 
Appendix A describes and explains information required to report isolation. 


Appendix B provides an isolation vignette. 
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Chapter 1 
Overview 


This chapter discusses the fundamentals of avoiding capture by enemies and 
adversaries during isolation from a unit. It first discusses personnel recovery and 
individual skills required of isolated personnel. Then it discusses evasion in support of 
personnel recovery operations including an evader’s legal status, executing mission 
command during isolation, factors of successful evasion, and survival and evasion 
proficiencies. The chapter concludes by discussing isolated personnel delaying contact 
with authorities during peacetime. 


PERSONNEL RECOVERY 


1-1. Recovery and return to U.S. control is the ultimate goal of isolated personnel. Isolated personnel must 
understand how Army survival, evasion, resistance, and escape (SERE) relates to personnel recovery. 
Personnel recovery aims to return isolated personnel to duty as well as to sustain morale, increase operational 
performance, collect information, and develop intelligence. Army personnel recovery is the military efforts 
taken to prepare for and execute the recovery and reintegration of isolated personnel (FM 3-50). Army forces 
work with others to recover individuals and groups who become isolated. 


1-2. All personnel and contractors must understand how Army survival, evasion, resistance, and escape 
(SERE) relates to personnel recovery. Survival, evasion, resistance, and escape is defined as actions 
performed by isolated personnel designed to ensure their health, mobility, safety, and honor in anticipation 
of or preparation for their return to friendly control (JP 3-50). Army SERE represents actions that enable 
isolated individuals to survive and return to friendly control as soon as possible. SERE focuses on the actions 
of the individual (the isolated person) or a group of isolated persons. 


1-3. Table 1-1 identifies SERE proficiencies by each action. Survival proficiencies include protection, 
sustenance, survival medicine, and navigation. Survival proficiencies build the foundation on which evasion, 
resistance, and escape are built. Evasion proficiencies include detection avoidance, recognition avoidance, 
capture avoidance, communication, and recovery. Resistance proficiencies include organization, captivity 
exploitation resistance, captivity communication, health, and honor. Escape proficiencies include restraint 
defeat, cell defeat, building defeat, and installation defeat. Each proficiency requires effective planning and 
preparation by both the individuals and their units. 


Table 1-1. SERE proficiencies 


Survival Evasion Resistance Escape 

Protection. Capture avoidance. Organization. Restraint defeat. 

Sustenance. Detection avoidance. Exploitation resistance. Cell defeat. 

Survival medicine. Recognition avoidance. Captivity communication. | Building defeat. 

Navigation. Communication. Health. Installation defeat. 
Recovery. Honor. 


EVASION 


1-4. Evasion is the process whereby isolated personnel avoid capture with the goal of successfully returning 
to areas under friendly control (JP 3-50). Depending upon the operational environment and the scale of war, 
evasion can last from one hour to weeks or months. Evasion is a very unpredictable mission and requires 
constant assessment and adaptation by evaders. 
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1-5. Personnel recovery training prepares Army personnel and contractors in potential danger of isolation 
while participating in any activity or mission sponsored by the United States. Isolation refers to persons being 
separated from their unit or in a situation where they must survive, evade, resist, or escape. If isolated, a 
Soldier, DA civilian, or contractor may need to evade a hostile force to avoid capture and return to friendly 
control. 


1-6. Following an isolating event, applying evasion principles provide the best opportunity for success 
while in a non-permissive (hostile) environment. The evasion proficiencies are built upon the survival 
proficiencies; however, a non-permissive environment may require isolated personnel to prioritize survival 
proficiencies differently to avoid capture or detention. 


1-7. An evader is any person isolated in hostile or unfriendly territory who eludes capture (JP 3-50). 
Evaders understand that in a non-permissive environment they will face various obstacles, manmade and 
natural, that will require them to solve problems and focus their energy on avoiding capture. Evaders stay 
motivated by using situational awareness and their training to make decisions that result in avoiding capture 
and successful recovery by friendly forces. (See appendix B for a hypothetical evasion.) 


LEGAL STATUS OF AN EVADER 


1-8. Evaders are armed combatants of a belligerent power who has become separated from the main body 
of their force. They have the legal status of an evader until they are taken prisoner of war or rejoin their force. 
An evader is authorized to carry out belligerent acts while classified as an evader until that status changes. 
Under U.S. military law, evaders have the duty to make every attempt to rejoin their forces. Evaders are 
lawful combatants and can be legally engaged by the enemy if contact is made. 


MISSION COMMAND 


1-9. Mission command demands every Soldier be prepared to assume responsibility, maintain unity of 
effort, take prudent action, and act resourcefully within the commander’s intent. Evaders use disciplined 
initiative to meet the commander’s intent in support of personnel recovery operations when orders do not 
exist, existing orders do not fit the situation, or when unforeseen opportunities arise. Disciplined initiative 
fosters agility, adaptation, responsibility, and decision-making at the point of action during a complex and 
unpredictable isolating incident. 


1-10. The senior ranking Soldier is responsible for exercising mission command of individual evaders, 
potentially from disparate units, and forms teams best suited to avoid capture and return to friendly control. 
The senior ranking military member cannot legally evade the responsibility of command (DODI O-3002.05). 
Exceptions apply to medical personnel and chaplains who do not exercise authority over combatants. The 
senior ranking Soldier understands the situation, makes decisions, directs actions, and leads evasion team(s) 
to recovery prior to detention or capture while ensuring the health, welfare, morale, and disciplined actions 
of subordinates. The senior ranking Soldier exercises mission command with adherence to national and 
international laws and agreements, DoD and Army policy, orders, and rules of engagement relative to 
isolation in wartime and peacetime. Professional military education and pre-deployment preparation efforts 
ensure that all Army personnel understand their legal and moral responsibilities when evading and how to 
execute them. 


1-11. Executive Order 10631, Code of Conduct for Members of the United States Armed Forces, states that 
those in command will not surrender those in their command while they still have the means to resist capture. 
Surrender is defined as the voluntary relinquishment of a military member, or his or her subordinates, to an 
adversary’s control (DODI O-3002.05). Evaders do not surrender when there is a reasonable ability and legal 
right to defend their position or personnel, break contact with the enemy using lethal and non-lethal means, 
or evade the enemy until they are recovered. The senior ranking Soldier determines when capture by a 
superior enemy force is directly unavoidable and informs subordinates to execute imminent capture 
procedures. 


1-12. Evaders are challenged by ethical and moral dilemmas and decisions they are confronted with to avoid 
capture. Their actions are consistent with the orders, rules of engagement, and laws that guide their actions. 
Failing to adhere to these parameters can impact their recovery, place evaders in legal danger and provide 
enemies and adversaries propaganda to exploit in national and international media. However, deviation from 
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orders is necessary when they no longer fit the situation or put the lives of Soldiers at risk. The senior ranking 
Soldier is responsible for making these decisions and for maintaining discipline to ensure actions are within 
moral and ethical boundaries. Even so, all personnel remain responsible for their actions. If captured, evaders 
can be prosecuted under the laws of the detaining power. 


Excerpt from 
Geneva Conventions Relative to the Treatment of 


Prisoners of War of 12 August 1949 
Prisoners of war prosecuted under the laws of the Detaining Power for acts committed 
prior to capture shall retain, even if convicted, the benefits of the present Convention. 


1-13. Army civilians that accompany U.S. military forces can legally be detained by enemy military forces 
and are entitled to prisoner of war status. Army civilians are expected to avoid surrender and capture, and 
maintain good order and discipline during isolation. As an integral part of the Army profession, Army 
civilians are integrated to the fullest extent possible, as appropriate, into evasion teams and activities to return 
to friendly control. Army civilians are legally responsible to the proper authorities for their actions during 
isolation. 


FACTORS 


1-14. Successful evasion consists of preparation, training, assessment, equipment, patience, and flexibility. 
Preparation involves either tactical leaders providing isolated Soldier guidance or individuals completing an 
evasion plan of action (EPA). Personnel focus on the mission and the successful employment of their ISG or 
EPA. The ISG or EPA assist in the recovery force’s anticipation. Before deploying, personnel train in SERE 
tasks. Various levels of SERE training are available to personnel when the requirements are defined and 
validated. 


1-15. SERE training provides personnel the skills to survive, evade and adapt to the various isolation 
situations and methods of recovery. Before deploying, personnel assess their physical and psychological 
conditions. Evaders develop a physical and mental pace while being methodical. They use situational 
awareness to make sound decisions to formulate possible courses of action. Maintaining a constant state of 
readiness ensures that evaders are both physically and mentally prepared to evade for extended periods over 
great distances to reach recovery forces. 


1-16. Successful evaders resourcefully use equipment. Often evaders decide what equipment to keep and 
sanitize the rest. Patience aids in successful evasion. The isolating event may last a long time with a delay of 
recovery efforts due to recovery force capabilities, threats, or environmental conditions. The rate of 
movement may be restricted by obstacles such as population controls, internal security measures, movement 
restrictions, security checkpoints, and other unforeseen issues. 


1-17. Possessing great flexibility is also important to successful evasion. Movement plans may change due 
to restrictions such as unexpected enemy action, curfews, checkpoints, and roadblocks. Modifications to the 
ISG or EPA are usually dictated by necessity of the situation. Evaders consider changes carefully, as recovery 
forces anticipate evader’s actions according to the ISG or EPA. Evaders may be required to evade through 
hostile areas to friendly or neutral areas requiring them to live off the land and move on foot. 


1-18. Evaders determine the appropriate behavior for the situation—be it peacetime or wartime—and avoid 
potentially unlawful actions such as violence, theft, or property damage. They should know their legal status 
if captured and conduct themselves appropriately. Pre-deployment briefings include distribution of United 
States (U.S.) and multinational forces around the area of operations to include checkpoints and forward 
operating bases. 


1-19. Personnel prepare for potential isolation and evasion prior to deploying and executing missions. 
Preparation includes reviewing training, issuing equipment, conducting a country study of the area of 
operations, preparing their family, updating and reviewing paperwork (DD Form 1833 [/solated Personnel 
Report (ISOPREP))], will, and insurance documents), fulfilling medical requirements (shots and dental), and 
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reviewing the ISG or EPA. The most important responsibility for personnel is to know and memorize the 
ISG or EPA. Teams sometimes develop an EPA during the planning phase. 


1-20. Personnel who are isolated during a mission immediately report their isolation—including all pertinent 
information surrounding the circumstances of the event—to their unit. (See Chapter 5 for a discussion on 
communication methods.) Those who are unable to report their isolation due to the tactical situation or lack 
of communications equipment instead first employ measures to avoid capture and facilitate their recovery. 
Recovery forces begin planning and supporting a recovery operation using one of the Army recovery 
methods. Evaders follow the ISG or EPA so recovery forces can anticipate their actions. 


1-21. Evaders carefully consider all potential actions including conducting a risk verses gain assessment on 
their actions (see ATP 5-19). They consider the benefits of staying in place or moving to another location 
better suited for their evasion proficiencies. Evaders consider the environment, its people’s friendliness, and 
its effect on their survival and evasion proficiencies. Evaders communicate with recovery forces throughout 
the event and signal friendly forces to identify their position. If link-up occurs with recovery forces, evaders 
follow strict instructions given for the safety of both recovery forces and themselves. Evaders authenticate 
via DD Form 1833. They must be prepared for any form of recovery to include walking out of harm’s way 
back to friendly lines. 


SURVIVAL PROFICIENCIES 


1-22. Survival proficiencies provide the foundation for successful evasion. Protection, sustenance, survival 
medicine and navigation support the evader’s ability to avoid capture, avoid detection, avoid recognition, 
communicate and facilitate recovery. 


Protection 


1-4 


1-23. Evaders take care of their protection needs. Evaders maintain their equipment and clothing while 
remaining concealed and lacking replenished resources. They build shelters to adhere to evasion conditions 
rather than solely survival (see hide and hole-up site construction in paragraph 21). Team and individual 
security measures allow personnel to react appropriately to threats enabling them to remain undetected and 
avoid capture. All the protection needs of the evaders ensure that they minimize any and all contact with the 
enemy. Pre-mission preparation enables an evader in this responsibility. For example, personnel research the 
weather conditions for both day and night. The mission may only start as a day patrol, but it can quickly 
evolve into an isolating event. Evaders prepared for changing weather protect their needs better. 


1-24. During evasion, evaders only build a fire to save a life. Smoke and light from a fire can lead to capture 
by enemy forces. Dawn, dusk, and times when indigenous people use fires to cook food help mask an evader’s 
fire. Times of bad weather also work well to mask a fire. Evaders keep fire inconspicuous and small. Building 
a fire on low, thickly vegetated ground dissipates the smoke and suppresses the light. Evasion fires should 
only be large enough to complete the task it is required for. Fire used during dawn and dusk, adverse weather, 
and when indigenous populations are cooking food is more difficult to detect. A fire built under a tree tends 
to have smoke dissipated in the branches. Evaders can create earthen walls, stones, bark, brush, or snow 
mounds to create a camouflage barrier to disguise the light from the fire. Dead, dry hardwood, no more than 
pencil size with all the bark removed, makes the best evasion fire. This type of wood produces less smoke 
and burns hotter. The fire needs proper ventilation to burn hot with less smoke. Fires built from wet, pitchy, 
or green wood produce large amounts of smoke. 


1-25. Ideal fire lays include the trench fire and Dakota Hole fire. Both lays use a hole to keep the fire below 
ground level, suppress the light, and make covering the fire easy. A trench fire sits 8 to 12 inches below the 
earth’s surface in an elongated pattern. The length depends on how many people need to use it. The fire must 
not crowd either end of the excavation, as it must draw enough air and allow it to eliminate smoke. The 
Dakota hole fire (see figure 1-1) consists of two holes in the ground, one for air and the other to actually lay 
the fire. These holes are roughly 8 to 12 inches apart connected with a wide tunnel dug. Place dirt on a piece 
of cloth so it can be used rapidly to extinguish the fire and conceal the fire site. 


1-26. If evaders cannot dig a hole, they can peel back the sod and build the fire, then return the soil and sod 
to its original state when done. 
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Figure 1-1. Dakota fire hole 


Sustenance 


1-27. Evaders require food and water to stay healthy and energized to perform evasion tasks. Successful 
evaders collect and prepare food without enemy detection. Under evasion conditions, evaders need to live 
off the land and procure food from their environment. Wild plants and small animals are the safest and easiest 
to procure. Eating domestic plants and animals create unnecessary risk and exposure. 


1-28. Small animals top the food list because they are higher in caloric content than wild plants. Small game 
is more abundant than large game, is easier to procure, and leaves less evidence behind when processed. 
Small animals also produce less noise and damage to an area when caught. Traps and snares aid to capture 
small game. Although time consuming to construct, they require limited monitoring once emplaced. Evaders 
often eat the food raw or dry it for future consumption. If any evaders use weapons, they use silent ones such 
as a blow gun, slingshot, bow and arrow, rock, or spear. Firearms give away an evader’s position and are 
only used as a last resort for hunting when life is at risk due to malnourishment. Cooking the game over a 
fire could also be hazardous for the reasons described above. 


1-29. Fishing is a great way to gather food stealthily. Evaders use a normal hook and line or set out multiple 
hooks on a trotline. If evaders get right next to the edge of the water, they may even stick their hand in the 
water and with their hand sling the fish out of the water to the shore; this is known as fish tickling. Using 
overhanging branches and twigs enables evaders to leave little evidence they were in the area. 


1-30. Plants are abundant in most areas of the world. Evaders can procure them silently and eat them without 
cooking. If an animal eats a plant, it still may be poisonous for humans. Evaders can use the plant and berry 
edibility test. However, the test requires time. Country studies and isolated personnel guidance are used to 
identify usable plants in the area of operations before deploying. An evasion chart, commonly known as an 
EVC, provides edible plant information and the steps of the edibility test for unidentifiable plants. Evaders 
may find old gardens with usable food they can eat raw. The disadvantage of plant food procurement is that 
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evaders may not be the only person looking for the plants. The indigenous people may also forage for food. 
If the indigenous people find a good area for gathering plants, they may visit it many times. 


1-31. To remain undetected, evaders collect food from one area only once; never take all the fruit or plants 
from one area; pick only a few of each fruit from any particular bush; and, if digging up plants, only take one 
then move to another site to gather more. Evaders camouflage any signs of their presence. If they must gather 
domestic plants or animals, they thoroughly check the area and attempt to stay away from dogs or fowl that 
may alert indigenous people of the evader’s presence. Cultivated plants should be taken from inside the field 
rather than the edges. If evaders procure domestic animals, they avoid alerting the owners. 


1-32. Water is essential and can be difficult to procure during evasion. Evaders never pass up a water source, 
if possible, and look for small streams, springs, and trapped rainwater. Evaders purify water with chemicals, 
if possible. Boiling water requires a fire that could result detection of the evader. Evaders may not purify 
water if they lack chemicals. Drinking unpurified water may cause illness; however, this must be weighed 
against detection. If evaders cannot purify water, they should attempt to procure it from moving bodies of 
water that are cold, clear, and clean. Snow, ice, and rain should be used if available. 


Survival Medicine 


1-33. Evaders take care of their physical and mental health. Evaders treat wounds, bandage wounds, and 
splint broken bones in a manner that enables mobility to evade the enemy. They camouflage all bandages 
and splints. Evaders may make some modifications to follow the Soldier’s ISG or EPA. 


1-34. Evaders cope with the psychological stresses of isolation and being searched for by the enemy. They 
should recognize and cope with the following stresses as soon as they feel them setting in: 


@ Fear. 
Paranoia. 
Anxiety. 
Panic. 
Frustration. 
Resentment. 
Anger. 
Impatience. 
Loneliness. 


Boredom. 


Despair. 


1-35. Evaders must stay motivated, maintain the will to survive, and recall any training. They focus on 
eventual recovery and tasks they can complete. 


Navigation 


1-6 


1-36. Navigation for an evader is paramount. Navigation helps evaders know their current location, their 
final destination, and the distance and direction to possible dangerous areas. This is all part of situational 
awareness for the evader. When evading as a team, leaders disseminate all navigation information among 
team members. When planning routes, they pay particular attention to terrain, built-up areas, and possible 
dog legs in their movement. Communication becomes difficult when an evader or team is unaware of the 
location. Evaders memorize the routes they will take and the compass headings to their destinations. They 
do not write this information on the map or any other material. They avoid folding the map to the specific 
area to which they are moving. To avoid leaving identifying residue, evaders use a small stick or blade of 
grass instead of fingers to point on the map. If using a Global Positioning System (GPS), evaders train to 
zeroize the piece of equipment upon imminent capture. Evaders use terrain navigation as much as possible 
maintaining cardinal direction using celestial navigation and other methods. 
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EVASION PROFICIENCIES 


1-37. Evasion proficiencies include capture avoidance, detection avoidance, recognition avoidance, 
communication, and recovery which are discussed in subsequent chapters. Evaders use camouflage and 
disguise techniques to evade the enemy. They blend into the environment while maintaining a high level of 
active security and situational awareness to avoid enemy contact. Evasion methods complement survival 
proficiencies for the best chance of fulfilling evader needs under hostile conditions. Survival and evasion 
proficiencies are used by evaders to return to friendly control before detention or capture. Successful evasion 
denies the enemy a potential resource for captivity exploitation and keeps evaders safe from potential enemy 
torture or death. Evasion actions also cause the enemy to use time, energy, and resources that could have 
been directed toward fighting the conflict. 


DELAYING CONTACT IN PEACETIME 


1-38. Isolated personnel decide whether to evade or to delay contact with the adversaries or local authorities 
during peacetime based upon ISG issued by their unit. A legal evader and an isolated person delaying contact 
with authorities vary greatly and have different repercussions based on certain factors. Pre-mission 
preparation, knowledge of an isolated person’s legal status, knowledge of the rules of engagement, and legal 
implications of violating local laws helps isolated personnel decide. Personnel assess conditions of isolation 
and apply appropriate behaviors based on those conditions. If in a peacetime situation and contact with 
adversaries is inevitable or capture is eminent, evaders use their time to plan. 


LEGAL STATUS OF AN ISOLATED PERSON IN PEACETIME 


1-39. Personnel must know the difference between evading enemies and delaying contact with adversaries 
or local authorities. Before an isolating event, personnel ask questions and conduct research so they can make 
informed decisions. In peacetime, delaying contact is more appropriate than evading. Delaying contact 
temporarily enables isolated persons the opportunity to contact friendly forces, gather their thoughts, and 
assess the situation. This time is needed to mentally prepare for the potential of peacetime detention. The 
Department of Defense authorizes personnel to delay contact with legitimate authorities during a peacetime 
event but discourages the use of evasion methods appropriate for wartime. 


INDIVIDUAL SELF DEFENSE 


1-40. Unless otherwise directed by a unit commander, evaders may exercise individual self-defense in 
response to a hostile act or demonstrated hostile intent. Evaders who injure or kill anyone—even in self- 
defense—in peacetime may face dire consequences if captured. Evaders taken into custody by authorities 
can give several reasons why they delayed contact. Evaders may have sustained medical injuries affecting 
their mobility, they may be disoriented, or they may be scared of treatment by the local populace. If evaders 
do come in contact with local authorities, they should portray themselves as appreciative that authorities are 
there and thankful for their presence because now they can get needed assistance and make contact with 
friendly forces. Ultimately, personnel decide if their circumstances warrant a need to delay contact. 
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Excerpt from DoDI 3002.05 
(FOUO) DoD considers military personnel detained against their will, rather than 
surrendering, when the individual is detained during military operations outside 
declared hostilities and is unable to continue the mission or to return to friendly control. 
It may be advantageous for an isolated military individual to delay contact with local 


authorities; however, failing to report to legitimate local authority may hamper U.S. 
strategic objectives or undermine a credible resistance posture, if later detained. In 
circumstances where the mission cannot continue; or delaying contact with such 
authority violates sovereign law; or if life-threatening, environmental, or social 
conditions exist or may develop, isolated personnel should seek the assistance of local 
authorities. 
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This chapter discusses capture avoidance. For successful recovery from a non- 
permissive environment, evaders must first avoid capture or detention by the enemy or 
hostile forces. Capture avoidance includes unit and individual protection measures 
specific to the operational environment that prevent isolation. It also includes 
successive steps taken by the evader to enable recovery. During this process evaders 
interact with local people, if required, in a manner that will not lead to capture. 
However, capture avoidance is not always possible. When it is not, evaders employ 
imminent capture procedures prior to falling into enemy control. 


AVOIDING CAPTURE 


2-1. The ISG or EPA identifies the means for evaders to coordinate recovery efforts with recovery forces 
from the onset of and throughout the entire isolation. The ISG or EPA supports the goals to maintain life and 
return evaders to friendly control prior to capture or detention. 


2-2. Evaders employ steps in the capture avoidance process shown in figure 2-1 to prevent isolation or, 
when isolated, return to friendly control. Avoiding capture requires that evaders employ survival and evasion 
proficiencies in response to tactical level mission variables and in support of established personnel recovery 
plans and guidance. 


. , . Pe Initial . , 
Protection Point of Immediate Initial Evasion Evasion 


> = Evasion 7 Recove: 
Measures Isolation Actions Movement Point Movement Sites ny 


Figure 2-1. Capture Avoidance Process 


PROTECTION MEASURES 


2-3. Protection measures synchronize, integrate, and organize capabilities and resources to preserve combat 
power from the effects of threats and hazards (ADRP 3-37). Commanders and personnel are vigilant of 
individuals such as locals and third country contractors allowed on DoD facilities or who are involved in 
military operations that may desire to disrupt operations or take hostages in support of a terrorist organization. 


2-4. A rapid response can prevent individuals from becoming isolated from the unit. Maneuver 
enhancement brigades and some military police units are trained and equipped to provide operational area 
security. They do this while occupying key terrain and providing early warning, reconnaissance and 
surveillance. These forces may also be designated as a response force (quick reaction force) to an unexpected 
attack that can defeat or hold threats until a combined arms or tactical combat force arrives. Ground and 
space-based sensors also provide operational area security through early warning. 


2-5. Security details for high-risk personnel are provided by local commanders when a unit identifies a 
significant enemy threat toward certain personnel. High-risk personnel are personnel who, by their grade, 
assignment, symbolic value, or relative isolation are likely to be attractive or accessible terrorist targets (JP 
3-07.2). High-risk personnel are often targeted by terrorists and other groups for capture due to the wealth of 
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intelligence and propaganda value they can obtain from them. Security details are typically formed from the 
unit’s resources, but in some cases specially trained personnel security teams are required. 


2-6. Supply routes are frequently targeted by enemies engaged in a non-linear asymmetric war due to 
difficulty in defending them. Route security is terrain oriented security and allows forces to protect supply 
routes (rail, highway, and waterway) and the support traffic that moves along them. It may be an ongoing 
security operation or for the movement of a single element. Movement corridors, supported by information 
collection, are established to provide security. Route security reduces attacks that are likely to lead to isolating 
isolated personnel. 


2-7. The majority of isolated Soldiers during Operation Iraqi Freedom resulted from convoy operations. 
Convoy security operations are conducted whenever available resources can support continuous security of 
a convoy in danger from direct enemy action. Convoy security is particularly important in non-contiguous 
areas of operation and can be conducted in conjunction with route security operations. 


2-8. Commanders conduct area damage control with local assets after an attack to restore order, administer 
first aid to the injured, evacuate casualties, and search for personnel assigned the status Duty Status- 
Whereabouts Unknown before they become isolated. 


2-9. Operations security eliminates or reduces vulnerabilities of friendly actions that can be exploited by 
enemies or adversaries. Operations security includes guarding personnel movements, locations, routes of 
travel, and personal and professional information. This information is collected on unclassified networks and 
social media and is used by enemies to select targets for blackmail and capture to meet intelligence and 
propaganda requirements. 


2-10. Information collection and subsequent intelligence assessments that support protection describe threats 
and hazards in the operational environment. Understanding enemy, terrain and weather, and civil 
considerations that cause isolating incidents allows commanders and units to adapt to the new threats and 
prevent personnel from becoming isolated. Ground and space-based assets are used to conduct 
reconnaissance and surveillance activities in support of preventing and responding to the isolation of 
personnel. 


2-11. Physical security measures restrict access to Army personnel who are at risk of being taken hostage by 
terrorist groups or those who may support them. 


2-12. Protective measures such as anti-terrorism apply to all forces, military and civilian. These measures 
are taken by commanders to protect units, facilities, installations and personnel at all times. Anti-terrorism 
measures are also taken by individuals operating in high-risk environments. These personnel know 
emergency contact numbers for the unit, military police, criminal investigations division, personnel recovery 
coordination section and regional security officer, if in a chief of mission led operational environment. 
Individual anti-terrorism measures include: 


e Being culturally and situationally aware. 

e Utilizing defensive driving techniques. 

e Varying travel routes and times. 

e Inspecting vehicles, possessions, hotel rooms, and entry points for tampering. 

e Dressing and behaving like the local people; do not wear military affiliated clothing. 
e Avoiding civil disturbances and protests. 

e Moving in small groups. 

e Avoiding areas known as gathering points for westerners. 

e Reporting suspicious activity. 

e Using personal passports for travel in high-risk areas. 


2-13. Personal passports are frequently used to blend in with other travelers which delays the identification 
of military personnel that may be targeted for hostage-taking. 
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POINT OF ISOLATION 


2-14. Personnel make the determination that they have become isolated based upon isolation criteria issued 
in ISG. Isolation criteria serves as the trigger for executing ISG or an evasion plan of action and establishes 
the initial physical location that is used to synchronize the efforts of recovery forces and isolated personnel 
(see ATP 3-50.20 for more information). 


2-15. The point of isolation is easy to identify for air and vehicle crews forced to divert from their assigned 
missions by enemy action or mechanical malfunction. The point of isolation is more difficult to identify for 
dismounted forces, where separation from friendly forces and contact with the enemy frequently occur. The 
following are example points of isolation based upon parameters set by the commander of a specific mission: 


e Precautionary aircraft landing in hostile territory. 

e Break in contact with friendly forces. 

e Place where unexpected enemy, hostile, or criminal forces are encountered. 
e A time and place where planned procedural controls were exhausted. 

e Location of an enemy attack that scattered personnel. 


IMMEDIATE ACTIONS 


2-16. Once personnel have become isolated, they evaluate their situation in relation to their ISG isolation 
criteria. In a hostile area they establish security, triage personnel and establish initial radio contact according 
to the ISG or EPA. If they cannot rejoin their unit, they report (the first of the personnel recovery tasks: 
report, locate, support, recover, and reintegrate). They establish and maintain communication if notified from 
higher headquarters to discontinue the mission. The higher headquarters monitors established means of 
communication specifically for such contingencies. 


2-17. Evaders decide whether to stay in the immediate area and wait for recovery or move out of the hostile 
area. The criteria for making this decision involves their physical condition and health, and threats. They 
consider the capabilities of recovery forces and the expected availability of immediate recovery at that 
location. Recovery forces or the higher command may give instructions redirecting them to a new location 
after determining enemy activity. All decisions should be compared to the issued guidance (personnel 
recovery guidance and ISG) regarding movement. If evaders decide to stay, they complete actions normally 
taken at the initial evasion point. If they decide to move, evaders gather all survival equipment, treat any life- 
threatening injuries, and destroy any sensitive equipment or documents that they do not wish to be caught 
with or risk having them fall under enemy control for further exploitation. They then begin initial movement. 


INITIAL MOVEMENT 


2-18. Evaders use the decision-making process when determining movement. They initiate movement from 
the initial point of isolation to avoid capture. If there is a high probability of capture, they put as much time 
in the form of distance and obstacles—like ridgelines, hills, draws, streams, buildings, or other large 
structures—between them and the enemy as possible. They move through terrain that limits the enemy’s 
ability to rapidly close the distance between them and conduct aerial surveillance. Creating greater distance 
between the point of isolation and the evader increases the initial search area and makes it more difficult for 
the enemy to locate and capture them. The evader stealthily move to a location that offers three hundred 
sixty-degrees of concealment. This site also allows evaders to meet up other personnel separated at the point 
of isolation. At this location, they perform all preparation for evasion movement. 


INITIAL EVASION POINT 


2-19. An initial evasion point is a predesignated first location for meeting up with other team members 
separated at the point of isolation. It is used similarly to a rally point. This flexible control measure provides 
a location for evaders to initially link up during confusing and uncertain situations. Personnel use the mission 
variables to establish an initial site to quickly recall, plan, and begin executing evasion and recovery 
intentions. This site can be close to the point of isolation if the dynamics of the situation and the action plan 
allow. For example, it can be relative to the point of isolation (one kilometer south or along a paralleling river 
directly west) or a preplanned site with known coordinates away from the isolation site. The best site for 
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repetitive missions such as patrols is easily identifiable and static. Examples include isolated areas that 
provide good cover and concealment like a grove of trees. However, personnel use buildings, road 
intersections, or waterways as a reference with a direction and distance—for example 500 meters south of 
bridge—since establishing or occupying an initial evasion point too close to these types of locations often is 
detrimental. 


2-20. While at an initial evasion point, evaders observe activity in the area and assess the situation. They 
perceive, analyze, interpret, and decide to prioritize immediate survival and evasion needs and formulate 
courses of action (see ATP 3-50.20 for more information). Courses of action can include moving toward a 
more secure location, moving to a predetermined recovery area, or heading toward friendly forces, a neutral 
country, or embassy. If near urban centers, evaders move away if possible. If unable to do so, they move to 
a more secure site. If a strong enemy presence arrives, evaders put time and distance between themselves and 
the enemy. Evaders consider the following actions while at their initial evasion point: 


e Establish security. 

Recall and execute ISG or EPA. 

Link up with team members. 

Develop and review team communications. 

Gain accountability. 

Determine location. 

Treat any injuries. 

Complete an initial inventory of equipment and cross-level. 
Put on initial camouflage. 

Sanitize uniform and equipment. 

Execute communication and signaling plan. 

Prepare information to report isolation (see appendix A). 


Plan for immediate action escape route. 


EVASION MOVEMENT 


2-21. Evaders are most vulnerable while moving to return to friendly control. They move following the plan 
filed within their EPA while employing patrolling principles. In lieu of a filed EPA, evaders develop a 
movement plan that avoids enemy formations, urban areas, key terrain features and routes of travel while 
maximizing the potential for communication and recovery. Successful evaders use movement techniques 
balancing speed of movement with personal safety and security. They strive for slow and deliberate 
movement. When moving, evaders move from point of concealment to point of concealment while practicing 
camouflage discipline and changing their camouflage as required. 


2-22. Evaders maintain noise, litter, and light discipline. They use hand and arm signals to communicate 
internally. They maintain a low silhouette ensuring that they do not expose themselves to enemy observation, 
using the military crest of two-thirds up and one-third down when moving along a ridge. Evaders move 
slowly while taking time for halts to stop, look, listen, smell and become acclimated to the isolation 
environment. Observation and proper rest breaks ensure they have and maintain situational awareness, safety, 
and security. 


EVASION SITES 


2-4 


2-23. Evaders uses evasion sites such as hide and hole-up sites to plan, communicate, provide medical aid, 
observe an area, and remain concealed from enemy detection. Evaders occupy hide sites for short periods 
during evasion movement and are selected primarily to temporarily maintain security in between movements. 
Hole-up sites are used when evaders remain at a static location such as a recovery site or recovery area, avoid 
detection in areas of high enemy concentration that preclude movement, and in support of maintaining life 
through sustenance, protection, and survival medicine. 
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RECOVERY 


2-24. Evaders follow the ISG and EPA to link-up with recovery forces at recovery sites within established 
recovery areas or elsewhere as dictated by the tactical situation. They communicate with and signal recovery 
forces in accordance with plans and as opportunities present. Evaders follow established link-up procedures 
and use recovery devices deployed in their area of operations. Recovery forces may require evaders to 
authenticate their identity. Recovery forces and isolated personnel adapt to facilitate the most practical and 
lowest risk recovery. 


INTERACTING WITH LOCAL PEOPLE 


2-25. Local people comprise the greatest potential for observation of and interaction with evaders, whether 
purposeful or inadvertent. This is particularly true in urban areas where population densities and activity are 
high. Making contact and interacting with local people places great risk upon the evader’s ability to avoid 
capture. Evaders consider contacting local people only in dire life-threatening circumstances or to contact 
local authorities during peacetime. 


2-26. Cross-cultural communication varies radically from culture to culture. It ranges from interacting with 
people of an extremely primitive culture to interacting with people of a modern culture. A culture is identified 
by standards of behavior that its members consider proper and acceptable; these standards can differ from 
others’ ideas of proper behavior. All cultures have laws, social and economic values, and political and 
religious beliefs. Prior to deployment to the area of operations, personnel study these different cultural 
aspects. Such preparation helps evaders to decide to interact with local people if required. 


2-27. Evaders carefully observe people to determine their friendliness. Previous knowledge of their daily 
habits is essential. If the people are friendly, evaders try to keep them friendly by showing respect for their 
religion, social customs, and habits. Usually, evaders have little to fear and much to gain from cautious and 
respectful interaction. Successful evaders display common decency and show respect for customs to avoid 
trouble and possibly gain needed help. 


2-28. To make initial contact, evaders wait until they see a lone person. If possible, evaders let the person 
make the approach. Evaders approach local people only when they are in dire need of assistance and use 
extreme caution. A key to successful interaction with the local people is to be friendly, courteous, and patient. 
Displaying fear, showing weapons, and making sudden or threatening movements can cause locals to fear 
evaders and prompt a potential hostile response or cause them to contact local authorities. When making 
initial contact, evaders smile as often as possible and approach slowly. 


2-29. If a language barrier exists, evaders communicate as best they can. They can use sign language and 
sketches to act out needs or questions. They can use other nonverbal methods of communication such as 
pointee-talkees and visual language translators. A pointee-talkee is a language aid containing selected phrases 
in English opposite a translation in a foreign language used by pointing to appropriate phrases. (JP 3-50) 


TYPES OF CONTACT 


2-30. There are four types of contact: an act of mercy, accidental, opportunistic, and delayed. In an act of 
mercy, evaders are in danger of dying because of environmental extremes, injury, or illness and require help. 
An act of mercy is assistance rendered to evaders by an individual or elements of the local population who 
sympathize or empathize with the evaders’ cause or plight. (JP 3-50) Often they need an act of mercy—food, 
shelter, or medical care—from the local populace to save their lives. Evaders make this contact knowing that 
it may result in their capture or death. Evaders can use the blood chit to communicate and convince an 
individual to help. 


2-31. Accidental contact occurs when evaders accidently come in contact with a local person or team of 
people. Evaders often do not fully know the intentions of these people and their resources. These individuals 
may report evaders to local authorities to include providing the direction of movement to any pursuing party. 
A pre-deployment country study provides evaders with information on the attitude of the local populace 
toward Americans. This study also details ways to successfully communicate with the locals. A pointee- 
talkee or a blood chit may assist in communication and soliciting aid. Generally, the best course of action is 
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to clear the contact area as covertly as possible. Evaders take evasive maneuvers by using a different route 
to leave the area. 


2-32. Opportunistic contacts are with individuals or groups who seek financial or political gain by either 
assisting or capturing evaders. Evaders use the blood chit to convince opportunists that it is in their best 
interest to help. Evaders do not make any commitments or specific promises if locals provide assistance. The 
chances of assistance may improve if evaders represent themselves as polite, fellow human beings. Evaders 
should empathize with the local person’s position. Assistors may put themselves and their families at great 
risk by assisting the evaders. Evaders avoid doing anything that can be perceived as compromising an 
assistor’s safety or security. 


2-33. During peacetime, evaders may delay contact with authorities. They may eventually turn themselves 
over to local authorities according to issued guidance. Delaying contact with local officials enables evaders 
to identify the best individual or organization to turn themselves over to, while maintaining their security. 
An isolated person’s circumstances may require contact with government authorities as the best option to 
maintain security and report the situation to the United States Government. 


BEHAVIOR CONSIDERATIONS 


2-6 


2-34. Different cultures have different behaviors. A thorough country study prepares personnel to consider 
specific behaviors of the area. Evaders should consider the following behaviors: 


e Speaking the language. 
Bartering or trading. 
Avoiding taboo areas. 
Touching people. 


Accepting gifts. 
e Keeping promises. 


2-35. Evaders trying to speak the language shows respect for the culture. Before deploying, evaders learn a 
few key words and phrases for the potential area of operations. Local people may understand English but 
evaders prepare for the worst case scenario. 


2-36. Barter or trading commonly occurs in more primitive societies. Hard coin is usually good, whether for 
its exchange value or for jewelry and trinkets. Items to barter and trade include matches, tobacco, salt, razor 
blades, empty containers, or cloth. Locals may value such items more than money in remote areas. Evaders 
use salt, tobacco, silver money, and similar items discreetly when trading with local people. Paper money is 
well-known worldwide. Evaders always try to pay without overpaying. Overpaying may lead to 
embarrassment and even danger. Evaders treat local people with respect and do not bully or laugh at them. 


2-37. Some areas may be taboo because the locals consider them religious, sacred, diseased, or dangerous 
areas. In some areas, certain animals must not be killed. Evaders learn and follow the rules. They watch and 
learn as much as possible. Such actions help strengthen relations and provide new knowledge and skills that 
may prove important later. Evaders ask friendly local people for advice on local hazards and hostile people. 
Some people frequently insist that other people are hostile simply because they do not understand different 
cultures and distant people. Local people usually trust their immediate neighbors. 


2-38. Evaders use great caution when touching people. Some cultures consider touching and contact taboo 
and will react with hostility. Evaders prepare a separate shelter and cook their own food. Such actions enable 
evaders to avoid spreading or contracting any contagious diseases. Frequently, the local people accept the 
use of personal or religious custom as an explanation for isolationist behavior. Evaders isolate themselves in 
a manner that avoids offending the hospitality or customs of the people. 


2-39. Evaders accept gifts. They accept what local people offer and share it equally with all present. 
Hospitality among some people is such a strong cultural trait that they may seriously reduce their own 
supplies to feed a stranger. Successful evaders eat in the same manner as the locals and try to eat all they 
offer. 
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2-40. Evaders keep promises they make to local people. Effective evaders respect personal property, local 
customs, and manners, even if they seem odd. Evaders always try to pay for food and supplies. They respect 
privacy and do not enter a house unless invited. 


IMMINENT CAPTURE 


2-41. Combined with the personnel recovery operations of combat forces, evaders take every action to avoid 
capture. However, avoiding capture is not always possible due to factors in the operational environment. 
These factors can include enemy force strength, weather limitations, and restrictive terrain coupled with 
injuries that limit an evader’s mobility. If evaders find they cannot resist capture further, they cannot move 
from the area, or further fighting would lead to death with no significant loss to the enemy, then they may be 
in a situation where capture appears imminent. Evaders then perform preparation activities clandestinely so 
as not to draw enemy attention. They hide small survival aids and signaling devices if possible in case the 
enemy overlook them. Evaders may find themselves in a situation where maintaining extreme patience and 
flexibility may result in their continued freedom and potential for escape. They avoid panicking and instead 
focus their energy on maximizing their chances at surviving possible upcoming events. 


COMMUNICATE 


2-42. If capture appears imminent, evaders communicate with friendly forces or broadcast in the blind for as 
long as possible. If available, they activate any emergency beacons of communications devices. They report 
to friendly forces of their possible capture identifying potential captors. They also communicate their 
situation, location, health, and the status of other evaders. 


SANITIZE 


2-43. If not already completed, evaders sanitize their personal belongings, clothing, and equipment. 
Depending on the culture, they may keep certain items that could humanize them. For example, they may 
keep items indicating marriage and family. Evaders often dispose of driver’s licenses, letters, photos, jewelry, 
challenge coins, insignias, and pocket litter that the enemy could use to exploit them during incarceration. 


DESTROY, DISABLE, HIDE, OR ZEROIZE 


2-44. Evaders destroy, disable, hide, or zeroize any sensitive items with military information or intelligence 
value for the enemy. For specific destruction guidance, evaders refer to personnel recovery special 
instructions and unit standard operating procedures. Items of interest to the enemy include classified 
documents; unit recall rosters with names, addresses, and phone numbers; checklists; marked maps; and 
authentication books and tables. Evaders destroy, disable, or zeroize equipment the enemy can use such as 
weapons, cryptology items, radios, cell phones, or Global Positioning Systems. Evaders fully inventory and 
get rid of or make inoperable any items the enemy can use or exploit. 


CONCEAL 


2-45. To assist survival, communication, organization, resistance, and escape objectives during captivity, 
evaders hide items in their clothing not easily found during an initial hasty search. Captors have historically 
demonstrated a cultural reluctance to conduct thorough initial body searches. Kept items support specific 
objectives, such as helping survive captivity. If the captor discovers these items during a search, evaders have 
a reasonable and ready explanation for them. Items that can be concealed include navigation aids, signal 
items, evasion aids, escape aids, survival tools, and medical items. 


NOTE TIME AND LOCATION 


2-46. If evaders hide any items, they mentally note the time and location for recovery forces. As the captor 
transports them to a holding facility, evaders note time and location by paying attention to the estimated time 
of movement and the speed. Evaders note the turns and route the enemy travels to reach its intended 
destination. Sights and sounds observed and heard by evaders also help establish their location for future 
actions such as a potential escape or a communication opportunity. 
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CONSUME ALL WATER AND FOOD AVAILABLE 


2-47. Part of evader preparation for imminent capture includes consuming all water and food in their 
possession. Evaders never can estimate when they will have the opportunity to drink and eat again. They will 
need all available energy and mental alertness in the early stages of captivity for their survival. Any food 
they do not consume may sustain the enemy. 
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This chapter discusses detection avoidance. For a successful recovery from a non- 
permissive environment, evaders must avoid detection by the enemy or hostile forces. 
An isolated person’s best defense against enemy detection is proper movement and 
concealment techniques. Movement, although often necessary, exposes evaders to 
detection more so than hiding in a static location. Knowing how to hide, where to hide, 
and how long to stay in any location is vital for evasion success. 


EVASION MOVEMENT 


3-1. Evaders may be required to move to a predetermined recovery area to link up with friendly forces. This 
is a control measure to assist commanders in locating and recovering isolated personnel. The movement 
portion of returning to friendly control is the most dangerous because it exposes evaders to the dangers of 
the environment and the enemy. 


3-2. Evaders employ proper movement techniques and are deliberate. Movement always attracts attention 
against a stationary background. Slow, deliberate movement is less obvious than fast, erratic movement. Slow 
movement also allows evaders to observe their surroundings and change the movement strategies if enemy 
activity is discovered. Another method of movement is crawling. Evaders crawl with a low silhouette to avoid 
being seen and to penetrate obstacles. 


3-3. The movement techniques used during evasion are the same as with normal patrolling—site the enemy 
but avoid contact. The principles of patrolling are not a checklist; evaders perform all five principles 
simultaneously. The principles apply to everyone on the patrol, not just leaders. Everyone should know the 
route, should be actively engaged in planning, should know where they fall in the chain of command, and be 
able to accomplish the mission. All patrols are governed by the following five principles: 


Planning. 
Reconnaissance. 
Security 
Control. 


Common sense. 


3-4. In planning, evaders follow the ISG or EPA and adapt the plan when necessary based on mission 
variables. This principle goes hand in hand with reconnaissance, as oftentimes evaders plan a route while 
conducting a map reconnaissance. The leader of the isolated team disseminates the plan to the lowest level. 
The plan should include the following information: 


e Destination. 

Type of anticipated recovery. 
Designated route of movement. 
Alternate route. 

Checkpoints. 

Back stops and hand rails. 


Communication plan (using primary, alternate, contingency, and emergency means of 
communication). 


3-5. In reconnaissance, evaders look at a map, imagery, and the terrain. They confirm intelligence on the 
enemy and their own situational awareness. They confirm the plan against danger areas along the route of 
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movement and points of interest. Evaders avoid populated areas and key terrain. They stop, look, listen, and 
smell along the route during short halts. 


3-6. Security is always the first priority—during movement, at halts, and in hide and hole-up sites. Evaders 
should act as though they are always being hunted and are never secure enough. They constantly maintain 
360 degrees of security and reassess the situation on an on-going basis. 


3-7. Leaders in teams control their element, movement techniques, and actions. They organize the patrol. 
They determine how to move formations—file, wedge, or diamond. They control the rate of movement. They 
decide who is the primary and the alternate on compass and pace count. They also decide when to halt, 
conduct map and communication checks, or send up reports. As evasion continues, they switch out individual 
positions in the patrol when needed. 


3-8. The last principle of patrolling is common sense. Evaders use all available information and good 
judgment to make sound, timely decisions. If something feels wrong, they figure out why or go with their 
instincts. If something seems too easy, they check for traps. They always adapt the plan based on the mission 
variables, which include mission, enemy, terrain and weather, troops and support available, time available, 
and civil considerations (also referred to as METT-TC). 


WALKING TECHNIQUES 


3-9. Evaders walk in low threat conditions to cover great distances and move quickly. In some situations, 
such as initial movement or a pursuing enemy, it may be necessary for the evader to run to create distance 
between themselves and the point of isolation or enemy forces. Walking allows evaders to move undetected 
with minimal noise and effort. Evaders walk amongst ground vegetation and the darkest available shadows 
using a low profile to avoid silhouetting their shape against a contrasting background. When near the enemy, 
evaders walk more slowly and deliberately. They pick their feet straight up and slowly over ground debris 
using short strides. The toe then gently contacts the ground followed by the heel. 


CRAWL TECHNIQUES 


3-10. Crawl techniques are used when walking poses too great a risk of detection. Evaders use one of three 
crawl methods best suited to visibility conditions, ground cover, concealment available, and speed required. 
The three methods are— 

e = The low crawl. 

e. = The high crawl. 

e The hands-and-knees crawl. 
3-11. The low crawl involves keeping the body flat and moving forward by moving the arms and legs over 


the ground (see figure 3-1). Evaders use this crawl when they need to maintain the lowest profile, make the 
least noise, and move slowly. 
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Figure 3-1. Low crawl position 
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3-12. The high crawl is a position that creates a higher silhouette than the low crawl position. Evaders use 
this crawl when they need to move more quickly than in the low crawl, but they still need to maintain a low 
profile. The evader’s body is free of the ground with the weight of the body resting on the forearms and lower 
legs. Movement is made by alternately advancing the right elbow and left knee, left elbow and right knee, 
with elbows and knees laid flat on their inside surfaces (see figure 3-2). 


Figure 3-2. High crawl position 


3-13. Evaders use the hands-and-knees crawl when they must avoid making noise but can have a higher 
silhouette. They use this technique when enough ground cover exists to hide them (see figure 3-3). It is the 
best crawl technique when trying to limit signs of movement from matted down ground cover. 
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Figure 3-3. Hands and knees crawl position 


TEAM MOVEMENT 


3-14. Evaders move in teams that typically consist of 2 to 4 personnel to reduce the likelihood of being 
detected. Larger teams leave more signs behind for enemy trackers to follow, make more noise, are slower, 
are easier to visually detect, and are more difficult to control. However, evaders that carry sufficient combat 
power may choose to evade in a larger team if they can more easily defend themselves against enemy capture 
than they can avoid enemy detection. This initial assessment is made at the initial evasion point, but can be 
reassessed at any time thereafter. 
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3-15. Discipline is critical during team movement since movement attracts attention. Movement and distance 
intervals differ according to the concealment available, light conditions, and the terrain. During the day, the 
team maintains greater intervals. The team avoids bunching up when moving to avoid leaving a large 
signature. If undergrowth is sparse, the team also maintains greater intervals. All communications between 
team members should be silent and done with pre-arranged hand signals. 


3-16. Security within the team requires all members staying alert. The evasion leader develops a security 
plan that incorporates security posts and lookouts for team stops or rest. When stopped or spread out while 
moving, evaders face alternating positions out from the center of the team to provide security. They all look, 
listen, and smell to gather situational awareness of their surroundings and spot enemy pursuit teams. The 
team stays synchronized to communicate effectively, maintain flexibility, and adapt to changes in the 
conditions. 


3-17. Teams have several formation options to conduct movement in. The type of movement formation used 
changes based on METT-TC. When choosing a movement formation, the team considers— 


e@ Team control and communication. 
Security. 

Terrain. 

Obstacles. 

Visibility. 

Enemy presence. 

Weather. 

Rate of movement. 


Physical abilities. 


Experience level. 


3-18. The formation is the arrangement of individuals within the team. This arrangement maximizes 
dispersion balanced with inter-team communication. With any movement formation, the critical component 
is communication within the element. Typical movement formations include— 


e File formation. 
e Diamond formation. 
e Line formation. 


3-19. The file formation enables evaders to spread out in a single file or directly behind each other at a spaced 
interval (see figure 3-4). The space interval between evaders varies depending on security, terrain, visibility, 
and team control. Evaders primarily use this formation when the terrain restricts movement, visibility is poor, 
and team control becomes difficult. The file technique enables easy control of the team and maximum 
observation of the flanks for security; it is a fast way to move. This formation also leaves a large signature 
for the enemy to see and hear. A single-line formation tends to pack down the trail, leaving considerable 
evidence for trackers to follow. 
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Figure 3-4. File formation 
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3-20. The diamond formation (see figure 3-5) is a modification of the wedge formation and is the basic 
formation used for evasion movement as it provides better all-around security. Although the diamond 
formation is less suited than the wedge formation for movement to contact and the ability to project fires to 
the front of the formation, evasion movement seeks to primarily avoid contact rather than engage the enemy. 
The diamond formation is easily adjusted into the file formation in restrictive terrain and is easy to increase 
the team’s speed. It is also easily controlled when adjusting to the line formation to quickly cross an obstacle 
undetected as the security element directly follows the point man. It provides a rear security element to detect 
trailing enemy search teams that may be tracking the team’s movement. The diamond formation provides for 
immediate fires in all directions. 
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Figure 3-5. Diamond formation 


3-21. In the line formation, all personnel in the team are arranged in a line (see figure 3-6). Evaders primarily 
use this technique to cross an obstacle quickly. Evaders also can use this formation as an assault formation 
because it works best for short, fast movements. It provides for tight control of individual movement while 
providing security for short-distance moves. This technique does pose control and communication problems 
and is not used over long distances. Some individuals using this technique may have to traverse undesirable 
rough terrain in contrast to the other two formations. 
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Figure 3-6. Line formation 


MOVEMENT IN RURAL AREAS 


3-22. Movement in rural areas usually provides evaders more options for concealment with fewer 
opportunities for contact with the local populace. With less activity, evaders can detect enemy pursuit through 
situational awareness and observation more easily. Evaders move from point of concealment to point of 
concealment, leaving little to no evidence of presence. 


3-23. Evaders attempt to move during low light conditions, usually at night, dawn, and dusk. Low light helps 
mask any movement and provides concealment. Evaders equipped with night vision devices take advantage 
of movement during darkness and the concealment it provides. Evaders not equipped with night vision 
devices may find that dawn and dusk provide a better time to move as they balance detection avoidance with 
the ability to safely move through adverse terrain such as mountains and jungles; as well as broken, dissected 
desert terrain. 
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3-24. Moving alone offers the least possibility of detection, but the physical and psychological stress of 
moving alone may negatively affect evader safety and security. Moving in small teams allows evaders to 
alternate security while moving and resting. Team members can cover each other during movement. They 
can split up for reconnaissance and link back up at a designated point at a later time. Small teams are harder 
to detect and leave less evidence of movement than larger teams. Evaders must constantly balance their need 
for speed and distance against their need for security and caution. 


3-25. Evaders use their senses. They use their eyes and ears to detect other people. During movement, 
evaders periodically stop, look, listen, and smell for signs of activity. They remain alert to their surrounding 
noises and animal sounds (or lack thereof). Alarmed birds or animals as well as abnormal silence can indicate 
an enemy presence. 


3-26. If they must procure food from local farms, they take only small amounts and never from the same 
place twice. Evaders make every attempt to cover up any evidence of presence in the area. For example, 
when uprooting a carrot, they cut off the top and place it back into the ground to conceal the fact food was 
removed. Farmers know their personal property well and can detect things out of place. Evaders are wary of 
livestock and pets that may alert their owners of their presence. 


3-27. Prepared evaders know the enemy’s nighttime visual capabilities. An enemy with good nighttime 
observation equipment may force evaders to move at times less likely to be observed. If evaders move during 
daylight, they observe a section of their route before movement. They select a route with good concealment. 
They stay off ridgelines and on the military crest. The military crest is a place on the ridgeline that is two- 
thirds up from the bottom and one-third down from the top. This position keeps the evader from silhouetting 
themselves against the horizon. It also provides for various escape options if the enemy moves in on the 
evader’s position. The evader can move up or down the ridgeline for an evasive response to escape. 


3-28. Evaders take full advantage of moving during foul weather such as fog, rain, or snow to mask their 
movement. If evaders feel that they are close to enemy observation, they should avoid staring at the observer 
and perform a fade-away maneuver by slowly and deliberately dropping to the ground and remaining 
motionless until the danger has passed and they can change locations. If capture appears imminent in their 
present location and evaders must move, they move slowly and make as little noise as possible. 


3-29. While moving in a rural area, the evader avoids the following: 
e Obstacles. 

Roads and trails. 

Inhabited areas. 

Waterways and bridges. 

Natural lines of drift. 

Manmade structures. 

Identified danger areas. 

Lines of communication. 


All civilian and military personnel. 


MOVEMENT IN URBAN AREAS 


3-6 


3-30. Evaders avoid high-rise buildings, market areas, and places where large numbers of people congregate. 
In these areas, evaders stand out and have a high probability of discovery. The country study contains 
information on such things as customs, laws, and curfews that, if unaware, could highlight movement. 
Evaders cautiously pass windows and doors, staying beneath observable levels of windows and moving 
swiftly past doors—especially if they are open. If observed, they break contact, change direction, and use the 
concealment afforded by buildings, rubble, ditches, or trash piles. 


3-31. A country study identifies movement characteristics of the local populace. It also helps evaders prepare 
to blend in to the landscape and features of the area with dress or modified appearance. They can adopt a 
disguise along with good concealment practices to safely transit the area. Because of the dense populace and 
security threats in an urban environment, evaders continuously assess their security and safety situation while 
moving. 
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3-32. Constantly looking over shoulders or overtly acting as though they are attempting to avoid contact with 
locals is suspicious behavior. Successful evaders convey a sense of purpose and look as if they belong in an 
area with a specific destination. They use mirrors on vehicles or windows to look behind them. They avoid 
contact with children. Evaders also avoid domesticated animals that may alert owners of a stranger’s 
presence. Evaders do not loiter, appear stealthy, or draw attention. 


3-33. Night movement provides quiet, the cover of darkness, and fewer people. Evaders have better 
situational awareness such as seeing vehicles lights further away allowing more time for concealment. 
However, dangers for evaders increase in darkness because they cannot see hazards or locate resources. If 
they make noise, locals will more likely follow up for security reasons. Evaders can use hide sites listed in 
paragraph 2-24. High-risk areas for hide sites are churches, schools and other areas where people congregate. 


NATURAL OBSTACLES 


3-34. Bodies of water and terrain impede movement or influence route selection. Evaders observe and note 
any potential obstacles, then formulate a plan for how to breach or avoid them. Bodies of water are natural 
barriers that can impede evasion movement. Rivers, lakes, ponds, and creeks can present barriers evaders 
must overcome safely. Noise tends to carry over water. Currents, swimming ability, temperature, and 
dangerous wildlife hinder crossing a water obstacle. If evaders must cross a river, they cross at a sharp bend 
in the river or at a blind spot from a point of concealment to limit exposure and observation. Evaders move 
from point of concealment to point of concealment to circumnavigate any lake or pond. Evasion movement 
through mountains consumes energy, poses environmental dangers, and, above the tree line, provides little 
natural cover. Evaders avoid moving through mountains. If they must move through mountainous terrain, 
evaders prepare for inclement weather, conserve energy, and rest frequently. 


MAN-MADE OBSTACLES 


3-35. Artificial obstacles indicate a highly guarded and patrolled area. Evaders avoid breaching these barriers 
and entering these zones if possible. Instead they opt to move and locate a way around the area to avoid 
detection. This may cause moving long distances. 


3-36. Border areas often teem with activity and enemy forces. Evaders identify a border area by indicator 
signs, border markings, outposts, checkpoints, large fences, sensors, or cameras. Older signs like piled up 
rocks, well-worn trails or unimproved roads also mark borders. If evaders cross a border, they conduct a 
visual search of the area, looking for a weak spot to cross. They search for obvious signs of human presence 
such as unnatural colors, outlines, or movement. They look down the center of the area, starting just in front 
of their position, and then raise their eyes quickly to the maximum distance they wish to observe. If a wide 
area, they break the area into sectors. Evaders use extreme caution when conducting a border crossing, 
understand the lay of the land and border guard rotations. 


3-37. If evaders encounter a suspicious area, they stop and scan that area thoroughly. If they identify a threat, 
they formulate a plan to wait until the threat leaves or they can change location. Evaders survey an area for 
twenty-four hours. Once they deem the area safe to cross, they wait for darkness to cross. Evaders set up a 
hide site on the other side of the border and attempt to link up with any friendly forces. If evaders encounter 
fences, they go around them to avoid detection. If they must cross a fence, they go under the fence or through 
damaged areas. Evaders avoid touching the fence while looking for indicators for sensors or electricity. If 
they encounter a bridge, evaders look for guards and booby traps. Evaders look for saw cuts in the side of a 
tree, rocks piled up, freshly dug mounds of earth, blast crater, damaged vehicles or dead animals or signs, 
clothing and markers in the trees. These markings indicate a mined area. 


3-38. Booby traps are an explosive charge or nonexplosive device, which is installed to wound, kill, or 
incapacitate an unsuspecting person when they disturb an apparently harmless object or perform a 
presumably safe act. These traps cause confusion, inflict damage on materials, create casualties, and affect 
morale. Rather than trying to disarm a tripwire, evaders should bypass it. 


3-39. Indicators of possible booby traps include trampled earth or foot marks, disturbed ground surfaces, or 
loose soil. Methods for marking traps include withered camouflage, wrappers, seals, loose shell caps, safety 
pins, nails, batteries, or pieces of wire or chord. Other indicators include breaks in the continuity of dust, 
paint, work, or vegetation. Lumps or bulges under carpet or furniture can also indicate a trap. 
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3-40. Other means of detection include proper foot placement. Evaders use a non-metallic wand, a walking 
stick, or a low crawl to probe the area for any trip wires. 


3-41. If evaders become entrapped by a mined area, booby-traps or trip wires, they freeze and designate a 
path to clear out of the danger area (mine field), report the situation to recovery forces a soon as able, and 
probe and mark a clear path. Returning down the path used to enter the danger area is typically the least 
dangerous route. 


3-42. Railroads, roads, and trails are man-made obstacles to cross after careful observation for enemy 
activity. Evaders cross from a point of concealment. When crossing tracks, evaders lower their body 
facedown to the ground, and move parallel to the tracks. The crossing can be done in a semi-pushup position, 
moving sideways across the tracks. A third rail can indicate an electrified rail. If evaders encounter roads or 
trails, they cross from bushes, shadows, and bends in the road. These positions allow for the best observation 
point while providing concealment and minimizing the chance of being surprised. As evaders cross, they 
leave footprints parallel to the road by stepping sideways. 


URBAN OBSTACLES 


3-8 


3-43. When dealing with obstacles in an urban environment, evaders go away from them, around them, under 
them, through them, over them or down off them. They may require rope. They may need to use found 
materials to create or modify field expedient items, such as a grappling hook. 


3-44. Evaders may also need to use their knot-tying abilities to create an anchor system and repel from a tall 
obstacle to the ground. If in a team, they can help lift each other up and over or down from obstacles (see 
figure 3-7 on page 3-9). If available, evaders can use a pallet, long pole, or board to climb up or down from 
an obstacle. 


3-45. Residential areas expose evaders to frequent foot traffic, raising the threat of capture. Industrial areas 
and some public places often have more organized security forces protecting the site. Evaders avoid areas 
with a high probability of surveillance, unless they plan to use deception techniques, such as a disguise, to 
prevent recognition from a distance. Outdoor closed-circuit television surveillance systems are more 
prevalent in financial districts, political areas, government buildings, education facilities, and shopping 
centers. As evaders encounter open areas, they visually recon the area, then select a position to move to for 
the best cover and concealment. They select a route with the shortest distances between buildings and least 
amount of time exposed. Evaders may also find checkpoints and citizen round ups to circumvent. 


3-46. As evaders move at night they consider potential backlight that creates a silhouette, making them 
visible from a greater distance. As they move through an urban area, they evaluate their background and 
avoid backlit areas. They can eliminate the impact of backlighting by remaining in the shadows. 
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Figure 3-7. Method to scale a wall 


COUNTERING TRACKERS 


3-47. When evaders face pursuit teams, they often deal with professional dog trackers and human trackers. 
Evaders should understand indicators used to track them and employ techniques that make detection and 
tracking more difficult. 


TRACKING INDICATORS 


3-48. Evaders use proper movement techniques to reduce signs and indicators of their movement. Trackers 
look for broken branches, disturbed leaves, and crushed grass. Disturbed vegetation reveals the direction of 
movement and anticipated route of evaders. Snowfall knocked free from the vegetation can also reveal 
direction of movement. 


3-49. Evaders secure equipment and trash, leaving nothing behind. If evaders must leave an item behind, 
they bury it. If an enemy finds items, those items might give clues to and narrow the search for the enemy. 


3-50. Evaders move to blend tracks in with normal foot-traffic patterns, making them harder to follow. If 
moving down a well-traveled path, going ahead of a farmer moving livestock down the path destroys the 
tracking indicators left behind. Evaders cross with the direction of movement and not perpendicular to it. 
They use a tree branch to brush their tracks, making them appear older and helping to break them down faster. 
This deception maneuver can help disguise the number of people in the party, but leaves obvious signs. 
Evaders carefully avoid overturning ground cover to include grass, rocks, and sticks. They avoid scuffing 
logs and sticks and stepping on dry sticks. Evaders avoid slipping and mangling low grass or bushes that 
normally spring back to position. 
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3-51. When tracks are unavoidable in soft footing, evaders can mask footprints by carefully leaving as little 
heel or toe digs as possible. Another method is placing tracks in the shadows of vegetation, downed logs, and 
snowdrifts. If evaders move before or during rain storms, their tracks fill in. Heavy winds degrade any tracks 
left behind helping to minimize footprints. Evaders walk on solid surfaces, such as rocks, leaving fewer 
tracking indicators. 


MOVEMENT DECEPTION TECHNIQUES 


3-52. Evaders employ different techniques to deceive the pursuit force. Evaders vary techniques randomly. 
Staying one step ahead of the enemy provides evaders an opportunity to avoid captivity and be recovered in 
the shortest amount of time. Different deception techniques include: 


Backward walking. 
Big tree. 

Cut the corner. 
Slip the stream. 
Arctic Circle. 
Fishhook. 


3-53. Backward walking causes a tracker to look in the wrong direction (see figure 3-8) but does slow evasion 
movement. Evaders— 


Walk backward in tracks already made. 
Step off the trail onto terrain or objects that leave little or no signs. 


Avoid turning their foot out. When looking over the left shoulder, the left foot tends to turn 
outward and vice versa. 


Avoid dragging dirt backwards. They try to place footfalls so that the toe indention is deeper than 
the heel indention to give the appearance of moving forward. 


Reduce trail signs when using this maneuver. 


Direction of Travel 


Backtrack B 


Figure 3-8. Backward walking deception 


3-54. Evaders use a big tree as a screen to hide a new trail (see figure 3-9 on page 3-11). Evaders— 


Move in any given direction and walk past a large tree (12 inches [20 centimeters] wide or larger) 
from 5 to 10 paces. 


Carefully walk backward to the tree and make a 90-degree change in direction of movement, 
passing in front of the tree. 


Walk past a large tree into a clear area for about 80 to 110 yards (75 to 100 meters). 
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e@ Walk backward to the tree and make a 90-degree change in direction, passing in front of the tree. 
This could cause the tracker to follow the sign into the open area where, after losing the track, they 
might cast in the wrong direction for the track. 


False Trail 


Old Route 


New Route 


Figure 3-9. Big tree walking deception 


3-55. Evaders use the cut-the-corner deception method when approaching a known road or trail (see figure 
3-10). Combining the big tree method with this method improves the effectiveness of this track. Evaders— 
e Change direction of movement about 110 yards (100 meters) from the road, either 45 degrees left 
or right. 
Once at the road, leave a visible trail in the direction of the deception for a short distance. 
Backtrack on the trail to the point where it entered the road 


e Carefully move down the road without leaving a good trail. Once at the desired distance, change 
direction and continue movement. 
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Figure 3-10. Cut the corner walking deception 
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3-56. The slip-the-stream method resembles the cut-the-corner maneuver (see figure 3-11 on page 3-12). 
Evaders— 


e Establish a 45-degree deception maneuver upstream, and then enter the stream. 
e@ Move upstream and establish false trails, if time permits. By moving upstream, floating debris and 
silt flows downstream covering the true direction and exit point. 


e Move downstream to escape, since creeks and streams gain tributaries that offer more escape 
alternatives. 


e To cause further confusion, use false exit points. 


f. Trail 


=> — ---—S 
False Trail 


~Jj) 45° 


Original Direction 


—=——_ Direction of Stream 


Figure 3-11. Slip the stream walking deception 


3-57. Evaders use Arctic Circle deception in snow-covered terrain to escape pursuers or to hide a patrol base. 
It establishes a trail in a circle as large as possible (see figure 3-12). A trail that starts on a road and returns 
to the same start point is effective especially if it is snowing. Evaders— 


e@ Remove snowshoes (if used) and carefully step off the trail, leaving one set of tracks. Use the big 
tree maneuver to screen the trail. 


e From a hiding position, return over previous steps and carefully fill them with snow, one at a time. 


Hide Position 


Hidden Trail 


Figure 3-12. Arctic Circle walking deception 
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3-58. Evaders use fishhook to double back on their own trail in an overwatch position. They can observe the 
back trail for trackers (see figure 3-13 on page 3-13). 


Figure 3-13. Fishhook walking deception 


DOG TRACKERS 


3-59. Tracking dogs are widely used in developed countries to track people when necessary. Tracking dogs 
have a keen sense of smell and can quickly catch the scent of a human and close in and uncover evaders. 
Instead of panicking, trying to defeat or outrun the dog, evaders attempt to defeat the dog’s handler. The best 
defense is to use light, noise, and trash discipline and good camouflage. Evaders take actions intended to tire 
the handler or to decrease the handler’s confidence in the dog’s actions. They try to put as much distance as 
feasible between themselves and the dog tracking team. 


3-60. Once evaders have broken contact with the dog tracking team, evaders switch directions as quickly as 
possible. They move downwind of the dog tracking team, if possible, in an erratic path over rough terrain 
and through dense vegetation to slow the handler. They use zigzag routes, loop-back, and j-hook maneuvers. 
Another method is to move through fast-moving water. Evaders mask their scent by avoiding strong-smelling 
substances such as smoke or animal droppings. 


3-61. If clothing becomes contaminated, evaders bury it or place it in a stream under a rock so the tracking 
team will not find it. Dogs seek out odors and anything developed to work against their odor-seeking 
capabilities is worth experimentation. Dogs detect fatty acids in the dead skin cells that humans shed. 
Scenting dogs may be distracted by scattering an irritant such as pepper or oleoresin capsicum spray. Evaders 
may throw off the dog’s scent-seeking capability by moving across a hot asphalt road on a hot day. 


3-62. Dogs track better in humid weather when the air is still since odors evaporate and dissipates less. When 
tracked by a dog, effective evaders move on hard surfaces rather than soft surfaces. If the dog is not scent- 
specific trained, evaders move through an area with many people. Freshly plowed and fertilized fields can 
overload a dog’s scent track and potentially throw it off the scent. Running increases the scent due to more 
soil and vegetation disturbance and more body odor from sweat or adrenaline. 


HUMAN TRACKERS 


3-63. Professional trackers find and locate evaders through direct observation, indirect observation, and 
tracking indicators. Direct observation occurs when a trained observer looks directly at the object itself with 
the use of telescopes, binoculars, or sniper scopes. Direct observation may be made from the ground or the 
air. Ground observation uses foot patrols, dogs, and mechanized units while air observation uses aerial 
platforms, such as fixed- or rotary-wing aircraft. Trackers talk to the local populace to see if any sightings or 
contact has been made with evaders. Trackers look for tracking indicators such as equipment, old campfires, 
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and the last known point of contact. Direct observation allows trackers to see the subject’s movement over a 
long period. Direct observation is plagued by human frailty as trackers become tired and lose focus. 


3-64. Indirect observation involves the use of photography, radar, or closed-circuit television. Trackers now 
use unmanned drones in combat zones. Indirect observation proves accurate and provides a record to analyze 
in detail by professional intelligence analysts. The disadvantage of indirect observation is that a photograph 
covers only a short period, and movement is difficult to detect. When trackers look for signs of an evader, 
they generally use a grid pattern moving out from the last known point of contact in all directions until they 
can establish a trail to follow. 


3-65. Trackers look for ground, high, temporary, and permanent signs. Trackers look for ground signs left 
below the knees of a walking human such as crushed grass. High signs or top signs appear above the level of 
knees such as bent branches. Temporary signs are signs that eventually fade with time such as a footprint. 
Permanent signs require weeks to fade or leave a permanent mark to follow such as broken branches or 
chipped bark. Trackers prefer permanent signs. Often professional trackers have are familiar with the ground 
on which they are tracking. 


3-66. Trained trackers try to understand their evader’s motives, traits, habits, and tactics. Trackers use 
tracking indicators as clues to find evaders. Tracking indicators include displacement, stains, weathering, 
odor, litter, noise, and immediate intelligence. If evaders face a tracking team, the team may move in the 
formation of a “Y” with a tracker out front, a team leader at the junction and two flankers off to the sides for 
a team total of four. The tracker leads in front to find the spoors (tracks) and report them to the team leader. 
Trackers report the number of evaders, direction of movement, age of the spoor, and type of track being 
followed. Tracking teams require extreme attention to detail and focus and often take rest stops to maintain 
the high state of alertness required. Evaders can take advantage of rest stops to put distance between them 
and the tracking team. Evaders check the spoors they leave, degrading them and making them difficult to 
locate. 


COUNTERING DETECTION DEVICES 


3-67. A sophisticated enemy has passive and active light intensification devices or night vision devices. 
Active sensors (searchlights and radar) emit energy that reflects off an object and is subsequently recaptured 
by the sensor. Passive sensors (night vision devices, infrared (IR) imaging devices, acoustic sensors, and 
photographic devices) simply collect available energy that can indicate an evader’s presence (See ATP 3- 
37.34 for more information). The Army has the same devices to amplify low light present on even the darkest 
of nights. Before deployment, units conduct research and review country studies on the use and capability of 
enemy-deployed sensors to fully understand the devices’ limitations and capabilities. Intelligence reports 
identify if such devices are present before each mission. 


3-68. The enemy may employ ground sensors that are remotely monitored devices planted in the ground 
along likely avenues of approach or perimeters and particularly open terrain that allows surveillance of large 
expanses. These devices vary in sensitivity and range. Some devices are— 

e Seismic (triggered by vibrations). 

e Magnetic (triggered by metal). 

e Motion (triggered by movement). 

e Infrared (triggered by breaking a beam of light). 

e Thermal (triggered by heat). 


3-69. Visual sensors are the most abundant, reliable, and timely sensors that evaders will likely face. These 
sensors include the human eye, image intensifiers, low-light television, and aerial reconnaissance, remote 
sensing, and imagery. Evaders avoid making fires in general, but even more so at night, as the human eye 
can detect a fire from a distance of eight kilometers. When fires are required they are made below the ground 
surface. Evaders use camouflage and concealment techniques on themselves and their hide and hole-up sites 
and move slowly and deliberately to defeat visual sensors. 


3-70. Acoustic sensors detect sound. Evaders practice noise discipline with slow, careful, and errorless 
movement through vegetation since an enemy can pinpoint a constant sustained noise. The enemy may 
employ noise amplification devices to aid in finding evaders. Evaders can mitigate noise amplification 
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devices through slow, deliberate movement and the constant use of the stop, look, listen, and smell method. 
These methods help break up the noise and prevent the enemy from directly fixing on evaders. 


3-71. Radar sensors detect radio waves reflected from metal. Moving target indicators (known as MTD) can 
detect moving evaders by the metal equipment they carry such as ammunition, magazines, weapons, and 
other metal objects. These radars can detect movement at an extended range, but only along a line of sight 
and only if the object is moving at a given speed or faster. Evaders move out of the direct line of sight of the 
equipment or move slower than the radar can detect. Radar easily penetrates fog and mist. 


3-72. Near-infrared sensors receive reflected energy that is not visible to the human eye. They are frequently 
used in weapon sights, searchlights, and scopes and display differences between near-infrared energy 
reflectivity from different objects. For example, near-infrared energy reflects better from manmade and dead 
vegetation than it does from live vegetation. Red lights are detectable by near-infrared sensors at long 
distances necessitating light discipline. Maintaining fresh natural materials as camouflage and concealment 
mitigates near infrared sensors. Fog and mist also limit their effectiveness. 


3-73. Infrared sensors can locate body heat and other forms of thermal energy. Infrared sensors register 
differences between heat sources and can even locate a motionless person against the contrasting temperature 
of their background. Evaders are typically hotter than their background and attempt to reduce the contrast 
between their heat signature and that of the background. Evaders can use natural or artificial materials and 
the terrain to shield their heat signature from thermal detection devices and break up the shapes of colder and 
warmer objects. For example, background objects such as rocks and boulders exposed to direct sunlight retain 
a greater heat signature during cool nights than do other natural objects. Evaders are wary of using stoves 
and heaters as they can be detected at great distances by infrared sensors. Evaders can use their own issued 
night vision devices to assist in locating and avoiding infrared sensors. The IR setting on a commercially 
available video camera can also assist in detecting IR signatures. 


3-74. Ultraviolet sensors detect reflected ultraviolet energy. They are used extensively in snow covered areas 
as snow reflects ultraviolet energy well while most manmade materials reflect ultraviolet energy poorly. 
Evaders can snow walls and shelters below the snow cover to mitigate ultraviolet sensors. 


3-75. Radio sensors can intercept radio transmissions. Direction finding techniques are used to search for 
and locate radio transmissions through triangulation. Once located, the enemy can intercept or jam 
transmissions. Evaders preplan radio communications and transmit as quickly as possible to avoid enemy 
interception. Additionally, evaders can use terrain as a barrier between themselves and radio sensor positions 
to prevent transmissions from being intercepted. 


3-76. Natural conditions can be used to evade sensors. Dense forests provide dark shadows and concealment 
from visual sensors employed by aerial reconnaissance platforms. Evaders move under the cover of trees 
whenever possible. Ground observation is likewise mitigated by forests and tall grass prairies that have 
sufficient ground cover. Seasonal variations in deciduous forests affect leaf structure and that forest’s 
effectiveness to conceal an evader from aerial and ground observation. Coniferous forests retain their leaves 
all year and provide for continuous concealment. Evaders move over open terrain only during times of limited 
visibility. Fog, rain, and snowfall diminish the effectiveness of visual, thermal, and radar sensors. Heavy fog 
and clouds are impenetrable to thermal sensors. 


COVER AND CONCEALMENT 


3-77. Cover is natural or artificial material that protects evaders from weapon projectiles and shrapnel. This 
includes direct or indirect fire. Cover is only good if it provides enough protection to shield the evader from 
any harm and includes terrain features and man-made features. Evaders plan movement that places cover 
between themselves and enemy positions. If possible, evaders crawl into a depression so their body is below 
the plane of the ground. Forms of cover include depressions, large rocks, earth embankments, large trees, or 
un-rotted logs. Man-made cover includes rock or cement walls, buildings, pieces of equipment like vehicles, 
or other large metal objects. Finding cover from rifle fire differs than finding cover from artillery shells. If 
evaders encounter a hand grenade, mortar, or air-dropped bomb, they lay flat with chest to the ground, legs 
slightly spread apart, and feet facing the blast. Most bomb types often explode in a broccoli shape, up and 
out, to maximize the damage to standing human silhouettes. Bombs cause more damage from their pulse or 
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shock waves. Evaders avoid holding their breath and keep their mouths slightly open to equalize the pressure 
and avoid possible internal injuries to the lungs. They cover their ears with their hands. 


3-78. Concealment is natural and artificial protection from enemy observation. Concealment starts with 
movement from point of concealment to point of concealment; in most situations it occurs at night or in hours 
of low light. Evaders hide during the day. When hiding, evaders remain still, observe the area, use noise 
discipline, maintain survival proficiencies, and plan next moves. Evaders move during times of limited 
visibility and maximize their use of available concealment. They hide further inside the tree line with more 
shade and shadows than on the edge of the tree line. They use terrain irregularities—trenches, slight rises, 
depressions in the ground, and outcroppings—caves, natural overhangs, and thick vegetation like bushes or 
tall grass for concealment. Evaders use artificial materials—burlap, camouflage netting, parachute material, 
and uniforms—to augment natural concealment if needed. Evaders can move natural materials to augment 
artificial materials. For example, they can dig a shallow trench, conceal it with vegetation, and cover up in 
it. Vegetation is applied in a manner that mimics its natural growth habit. Evaders avoid using isolated or 
noticeable areas and features such as the only stand of trees in the area that are focal points for enemy 
searches. Evaders plan for shadow movement; they avoid sleeping in an area that becomes exposed as the 
shadows pass. 


EVASION SITES 


3-79. Evasion sites include hide sites and hole-up sites. At times, evaders stop and cease movement to avoid 
detection, gather situational awareness, and conduct tactical planning in a hide site. A hide site is a secluded, 
well-concealed area used to stop and rest for up to twenty-four hours. Hole-up sites are used for longer periods 
to execute a greater range of SERE tasks. 


3-80. Prior to occupying an evasion site, evaders stop, look, listen, and smell to gather situational awareness. 
Evasion sites are approached using the fishhook deception technique. When occupying a site, evaders 
maintain 100% security for a period of time to observe their back trail to identify potential enemy forces 
tracking their movement. Evaders conduct reconnaissance to confirm the location of the site on a map and to 
ensure it is concealed sufficiently. 


3-81. Evaders choose evasion sites that provide concealment from enemy observation and have a concealed 
route in and out. The chosen site enables the evader to observe surroundings and has multiple escape routes 
in case of enemy detection. If the location appears ideal, a trained enemy may find it ideal too. Evaders avoid 
picking spots on a point or crest of a prominent terrain feature, close to isolated objects, at the end of bends, 
or at ends of roads, trails, or streams, or natural lines of drift. Effective evaders use ingenuity and imagination 
when selecting evasion sites. Since pursuing forces can spot movement easily, evaders move slowly and 
deliberately when moving around the site. 


3-82. Evaders sanitize the site from any evidence of their presence prior to departing the site. They return 
the area to its natural state. They pull snares and account for inventory and equipment. They pack or bury 
trash and small items. They disperse any damaged or discolored vegetation, ensuring the area appears as if 
no one had ever been there. If the enemy finds the site, it can help them profile any future sites evaders may 
intend to use. Evaders stop, look, listen and smell when departing the site. 


HIDE SITES 


3-83. Evaders review ISG or EPA as the foundation of planning activities in the hide site. They create a route 
to their next objective, make primary and alternate plans for hole-up and recovery sites, and establish rally 
points. Evaders review and plan for immediate action drills, actions for enemy contact, and enemy sightings. 
They develop and plan for hand and arm signals. They memorize the route and terrain to not slow movement 
or need to leave the hide site quickly. Evaders make communication attempts according to ISG or EPA while 
in the hide site. They attend to all high priority survival and evasion requirements including medical and 
health needs, as well as personal camouflage. They remain healthy and alert but not at the cost of security. 


3-84. Good rural locations for hide sites include under logs in a deadfall area, in swamps, or in thick 
vegetation in which trackers or dogs will not wish to move. In urban areas, good locations include rubble 
piles, culverts, or areas with deep shadows. Evaders construct and enhance chosen sites. When lacking time, 
evaders construct a hasty site. This method uses natural features enhanced with augmented camouflage from 
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vegetation or man-made materials like a poncho or piece of burlap. Evaders spread out—rather than clump— 
natural material around the shelter. 


Hole-up Site 


3-85. Hole-up site construction and use is similar to that of a hide site. Evaders select a site which allows 
them to procure and prepare food and water. To avoid detection, evaders combine tasks when moving around 
the site. For example, while procuring water, evaders set clandestine fishing devices and snares for procuring 
food. Snares require camouflage and belong in areas beyond enemy contact. In extreme weather, evaders 
require shelter. Effective evasion shelters use natural materials, blend into the environment, and provide 
concealment from the ground and air. In life or death situations, evaders may build a fire at the site. Hole-up 
sites are often selected for the signaling and recovery opportunities they offer over an extended period of 
time. 


3-86. Evaders planning to stay in hole-up site select that site carefully. Evaders make the site large enough 
for themselves, their equipment, and freedom of movement. A more permanent site can have overhead 
concealment constructed from natural vegetation like branches and leaves. Evaders often use man-made 
materials to augment the overall construction. During construction, evaders disturb the area as little as 
possible, concealing any dirt or other disturbances if digging or tunneling. Construction and selection of any 
site follow the BLISS principles as described in Table 3-1. Evaders also establish a good security plan for 
the site. This includes minimum movement in and around the site. A team of evaders rotate responsibilities. 


Table 3-1. BLISS technique 


B Blends in with the surroundings. 

E Low in silhouette (smaller than surroundings). 

| Irregular in shape, no geometric patterns (natural looking). 

cS) Small in size (enough for you and your equipment). 

Ss Secluded (away from natural lines of drift; away from trails, roads, streams, 
rivers, and built-up areas). 
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Chapter 4 
Recognition Avoidance 


This chapter discusses recognition avoidance. When conducting evasion movement or 
hiding, evaders camouflage themselves, their equipment, and their position. Effective 
camouflage changes the physical characteristics of a person or object, enabling them 
to avoid recognition by the enemy and, therefore, avoiding capture. Effective 
camouflage reduces recognition by applying materials on a person or object to mislead 
the enemy as to its true identity. See ATP 3-37.34 for more information. 


FACTORS OF RECOGNITION 


4-1. Human silhouettes stand out. Humans walk upright unlike many things found in nature. A trained 
enemy looks for specific traits particular to the human form. The human form contains unique V shapes. The 
arms and legs form Vs along with the head and shoulders. At a distance, the human outline is recognizable 
before its details. Effective camouflage disrupts the normal shape of a person (see figure 4-1 on page 4-2). 


4-2. Shadows can help or hurt. A shadow is a silhouette of an object projected against the ground or 
background. It is the more familiar type and, in some cases, is more recognizable than the person casting the 
shadow. Conversely, shadows assist in concealment. Objects hidden in the shadow of another object are 
easily overlooked. Evaders stay in shadows whenever possible, especially when moving, because shadows 
can visually mask objects. Evaders avoid changing the natural shape of a shadow with their own shadow. 
They adjust as shadows shift and change with the sun. Some evaders find a contained shadow—a dark pool 
that forms in a shaded area. The outer edges of shadows are lighter and the center and inner parts are darker 
and provide more concealment. 


4-3. Texture describes the relative characteristics of a surface, whether that surface is part of an object or 
an area of terrain. Texture affects the tone and apparent coloration of things because of its absorption and 
scattering of light. Highly textured surfaces tend to appear dark and remain constant in tone regardless of the 
direction of view or lighting. Smooth surfaces tend to change from dark to light, depending on the direction 
of view and the reflecting light. Adding texture to an object often disrupts its shape and shadow, thus making 
it more difficult to detect. Evaders use material with the approximate texture of the terrain to blend in. 
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Figure 4-1. Camouflaged human body “V” shapes 
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4-4. Evaders sanitize themselves by removing unit patches and other identifiable items. They cover glass 
objects such as mirrors, glasses, binoculars, and night vision devices when not in use. If evaders must wear 
protective eye-wear, they apply a thin layer of dust to the outside of the lenses. To camouflage a signal mirror, 
evaders carry it in its designed pouch with the mirror portion facing the body. 


4-5. Pronounced color and tone differences at close range distinguish the color of the object from the color 
of its background, aiding in detection. Color differences or differences in hue, such as red and yellow-green, 
become increasingly difficult to distinguish as the viewing range increases. Except for certain flowers and 
animals, generally colors in nature are not brilliant. The impression of the vividness of nature’s colors results 
from the large areas of like colors involved and the contrast of these areas with each other. The principle 
contrast is in their dark and light qualities. The dark and light color contrasts do not fade quickly and are 
distinguishable at greater distances. 


4-6. Tone is the amount of contrast between variations of the same color. It is the effect achieved by the 
combination of light, shade, and color. In a black and white photograph, the shade of gray in which an object 
appears is known as tone. By adding texturing material to a smooth or shiny surface, the surface produces a 
darker tone in a photograph, because the textured surface absorbs more light rays. Objects become 
identifiable because of the contrast between them and their background. The human eye has trouble 
discriminating color and tone in low-light conditions. 


4-7. Evaders take on the color characteristics of their immediate surroundings, making their skin either 
lighter or darker to blend with the natural tones of their surroundings. If evaders use vegetation, they replace 
it if it wilts and discolors. As evaders move through different areas, they change the color of their camouflage 
to match their surroundings. Lush and green vegetation from a stream bank stands out when used in a meadow 
with duller greens and tans. 


4-8. Man-made odors in a natural environment standout. Americans live in a society surrounded by scented 
soap, shampoo, deodorant, and detergents. In nature, these smells carry long distances and are pungent to 
foreigners, particularly those who live primitively. Personnel discontinue using scented products before 
deploying. They wash their clothing and body with unscented products or just plain clean water to remove 
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or lessen odors. Evaders can also use aromatic herbs from the environment to wash themselves and their 
clothing. Pine needles, mint, or any other aromatic plant help evaders blend their smell. Body odor and 
campfire smells tend to blend into the environment, especially if the local populace cooks with fire. Strong 
odors like tobacco smoke, gum, candy, or cosmetics stand out. 


4-9. Evaders use noise discipline. Sound attracts attention, especially a sequence of loud noises such as 
several snapping twigs. When moving around or away from threats, evaders slow their pace. If they make 
noise while moving, they should stop, look, listen, and smell until comfortable with surroundings to avoid 
creating a set of noise patterns and to identify possible pursuers. Sound is more noticeable at night, so evaders 
avoid snoring, talking, or even whispering. They turn off electronic devices including watch alarms, cell 
phones, beacons, and radios. When using electronic devices, evaders use ear pieces provided with the 
equipment. They arrange equipment in their pockets, load bearing equipment, and rucksack to eliminate 
jingling or rattling. Evaders keep water containers as full as possible so the water does not slosh. Evaders 
mask noises they make during movement with background noise. Sounds from their surroundings, such as 
noise from aircraft, trucks, generators, strong winds, and other people talking, covers some or all of the 
sounds evaders make as they move. Rain masks a lot of sound, but it can also reduce the ability to detect 
potential enemy noise. 


4-10. Disturbed wildlife can bring unwanted attention to evaders. Startled animals and birds flee suddenly 
or suddenly stop making noises. Such indicators can alert the enemy or the evader of the other’s presence. 


CAMOUFLAGE 


4-11. Evaders attempt to incorporate things from their surroundings into their camouflage plan. When used 
correctly, items native to the environment tend to blend in. Evaders use vegetation from various plants to 
break up their form and equipment. Dirt, mosses, mud, ash, charcoal from a fire, and clay change the color, 
tone, and texture of evaders and their equipment. Avoid mistakenly camouflaging with material that grows 
at an area above the head and then crawling or crouching close to the ground during movement. This incorrect 
combination can draw the attention of an observer. Artificial camouflage materials augment natural materials. 
These items include an isolated person’s camouflage uniform, netting, burlap, scarves, cravats, camouflage 
sticks, and paints. 


APPLYING CAMOUFLAGE 


4-12. Camouflage can be successful no matter how it is applied, if evaders observe fundamental principles 
of position of camouflage, camouflage discipline, and camouflage construction. Position involves the 
location of camouflage on the body and equipment to alter the shape, shadow, shine, color, tone, and texture. 
Camouflage discipline involves properly using materials that blend into the environment to ensure evaders 
conform to the area in which they move through. Camouflage discipline includes changing camouflage for 
changes in the environment or the wilting of natural camouflage. Evaders dispose of excess materials in a 
way that does not draw attention to the area. They disperse it throughout an area under bushes, into streams, 
or into ravines. Piles of disturbed materials indicate occupation of an area. Camouflage construction involves 
how the material affixes to the body. Evaders secure camouflage materials so it stays in place in a pattern 
that matches the natural background. They use just enough material to ensure they properly blend in. If they 
use too much material, they can stand out and reveal their location. 


CAMOUFLAGING EXPOSED SKIN 


4-13. Evaders apply camouflage to all exposed skin including hands, forearms, ears, and neck—front and 
back. Hard to see areas may require the use of a mirror or the buddy system to thoroughly and completely 
apply the camouflage. Evaders also consider camouflaging skin exposed when defecating, bathing, or 
dressing. They apply darker color to such facial areas as the forehead, cheekbones, nose, and chin and lighter 
color under the eyes, nose, and chin. Army-issued camouflage paint sticks come in— 


e Loam and light for light-skinned personnel in all but snow regions. 

e Sand and light green for dark-skinned personnel in all but snow regions. 
e Loam and white for all personnel in snow-covered terrain. 

e Black. 
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4-14. Combining commercial products with natural materials covers exposed skin. Commercial hunters’ 
camouflage paint, stage paint, and bear grease work to blend and camouflage skin. Natural materials, such 
as burnt cork, charcoal, lampblack, or mud, work well too. Evaders apply to the skin in a camouflage pattern 
most effective for the environment. The blotch pattern works best for areas thick with leafy vegetation. 
Striping works best in areas with heavy woods and scarce leafy vegetation (see figure 4-2). Evaders combine 
patterns when they are moving through changing terrain. Combined patterns provide the most versatile 
camouflage as most areas transition between vegetation types. 


Blotch 


Figure 4-2. Camouflage application techniques 


CAMOUFLAGING UNIFORMS 


4-15. Evaders break up their human outline with small amounts of vegetation or material from their 
surroundings or equipment. They apply material to their uniform, equipment, and headgear. For example, a 
loose head covering draped over the back of the neck and shoulders breaks up the familiar head and neck 
outline. Standing with legs together and arms down toward their sides eliminates V shapes. Nature is random 
in shape and outline. Military equipment has hard, straight, angular lines such as the shape of the bill or brim 
of a hat or helmet, a weapon, or radio. Evaders change silhouettes by tying vegetation or strips of cloth in a 
random pattern. They fasten material securely without hindering the intended function and operation of 
equipment. 


Disguises 


4-4 


4-16. When moving through an urban environment, evaders use disguises to blend in and facilitate safe 
movement. Disguising changes the physical characteristics of an object or person to fool observers. Two 
basic categories of disguises exist—simple and complex. 


4-17. A simple disguise is used to defeat observation at a distance known as far recognition. From a distance, 
the observer sees another local citizen walking by and thinks nothing of it. Simple disguises work best in 
low- and no-light conditions. 


4-18. Complex disguises are suited for near recognition. They require more finite details. Evaders research 
before attempting a complex disguise. If the disguise is flawed or lacks detail, it may stand out. Materials for 
creating a disguise in urban areas are in trash piles, dumpsters, and markets that sell clothing and shoes. 
Personnel preplan for a complex disguise and pack items before deploying. If they receive local assistance 
with their evasion movement, evaders may need disguises to move through the community to friendly forces 
or a point for recovery. In these instances, evaders should trust the judgment of the assistors. If captured, 
evaders show the enemy their U.S. identification. Evaders always retain some of their uniform as proof of 
their true identity; identification tags, identification cards, and a blood chit help with an evader’s Army 
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affiliation as well. A blood chit is a small sheet of material depicting an American flag and a statement in 
several languages to the effect that anyone assisting the bearer to safety will be rewarded (JP 3-50). 


Evaders 


4-19. Evaders have legal authorization to wear disguises to evade as long as they conduct no military 
operations or espionage while so attired. Evaders wearing the enemy’s uniform as a disguise risk losing 
prisoner of war status if captured and may result in being treated like spies. To maintain their status, evaders 
always carry a piece of their military uniform or identification to prove their position within the U.S. Army. 
Evaders avoid using the Red Cross, Red Crescent, Red Crystal, or other protected emblems. These emblems 
are protected and may not be worn as a disguise for the purpose of escape or evasion during a time of war. 
Only bona fide medical personnel, chaplains, and relief agency personnel may wear these emblems during 
war (see figure 4-3). 


Figure 4-3. Red Cross, Red Crescent and Red Crystal symbols 
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Chapter 5 
Communication 


This chapter discusses communicating and signaling. It first discusses communicating 
with recovery forces using PR codes and authentication information. It then discusses 
signals used by isolated personnel to identify their location. Next, the chapter discusses 
internationally recognized distress signals. The chapter concludes with a discussion of 
signal acknowledgement that isolated personnel receive once an aviator receives their 
signal. . 


COMMUNICATING 


5-1. Successful recovery depends upon isolated personnel communicating to recovery forces. Report is the 
first of the personnel recovery tasks personnel complete when they first become isolated (see FM 3-50). The 
other tasks include locate, support, recover, and reintegrate. Despite the stress of the situation, isolated 
personnel give accurate and detailed information when communicating to friendly forces. Sometimes 
personnel improvise to establish effective communication with the recovery force. Isolated personnel 
communication supports the report, locate, and recover personnel recovery tasks to successfully return to 
friendly forces. GTA 80-01-003 provides a portable fold out with details. 


REPORT ISOLATION INFORMATION 


5-2. The reporting process can be initiated by observers. However, the best, most desirable and effective 
information will come directly from isolated personnel equipped with communications equipment. They 
should be prepared to provide accurate and valuable information to recovery forces in a time-sensitive 
fashion. The information shown in figure 5-1 on page 5-2, assists recovery forces once contact has been 
established with isolated personnel. 
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Call sign and suffix. 
Location of the isolated personnel. 

Grid coordinates (encrypted). 

Description of area (only if critical or in permissive area). 
Number and condition of isolated personnel. 

Litter. 

Ambulatory. 

Injuries or illnesses. 


Special equipment needed. 
Hoist. 
Medical. 
Litters. 
Signals. 
Communications equipment and frequencies. 


Signaling equipment. 
Recovery site description. 

Grid coordinates. 

Size. 

Obstacles (over 18 inches [45 centimeters] high or deep). 

Terrain - only if critical or in a permissive area. 
Enemy (SALUTE). 

Size. 

Activity. 

Location. 

Unit or uniform. 

Time. 

Equipment. 


Figure 5-1. Isolation Reporting Information 


PERSONNEL RECOVERY CODES 


5-3. Personnel recovery codes allow evaders and recovery forces to communicate situational updates while 
maintaining operational security. These codes may be related to a specific mission or evasion plan of action 
(EPA). Codes may refer to a specific location, individual, or course of action. Units can use personnel 
recovery codes to notify, initiate, confirm, or cancel an evasive course of action. Evaders can use a code to 
indicate that they are under duress and being coerced by the enemy. Personnel recovery codes can be located 
in the special instructions (known as SPINS) found on the SECRET Internet Protocol Router Network 
(known as SIPRNET). If the operational unit cannot access the secret network, the unit can develop unit- 
level code words and disseminate them in the personnel recovery guidance and the ISG. 


5-4. Special instructions do not exclusively apply to a specific unit or person, but may be used to ensure 
recovery missions are not compromised. Quarterly special instructions have theater-level standard operating 
procedures—such as standard survival radio communication procedures, signaling procedures, and 
recommended immediate and extended evasion intentions—central to the development of an EPA. Weekly 
special instructions publish information that changes regularly for security reasons. Weekly information 
includes personnel recovery authentication information (number, letter, word of the day, and duress word of 
the week), the search and rescue numerical encryption grid (SARNEG), and the search and rescue point 
(SARDOT). 
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Letter, Number, and Word 


5-5. It is easier to form one symbol than to spell out an entire message. Each number, letter, and word of 
the day or a combination of these can provide on-scene aircraft the means to rapidly authenticate an evaders’ 
identity. Evaders never communicate the entire word of the day because they can use it multiple times. 
Depending upon the number of letters in the word of the day, evaders can use it as many times as there are 
number of letters in the word. Figure 5-2 demonstrates using a letter, number, or word of the day. 


Question Answer 


better, sha day: What is the letter of the day? 


soe a i ey What is the number of the day? Six 


bas ae day: What is the third letter of the word of the day? Uniform 
“Round” 


Figure 5-2. Example letter, number, and word of the day 


Duress Word 


5-6. The duress word is a predetermined code word used to alert recovery forces that the enemy is directing 
and coercing a captured evader communication. 


SARNEG and SARDOT 


5-7. The SARNEG is a ten-letter code word (one letter for each numeral). Figure 5-3 uses LUMBERJACK 
as the example. The SARDOT is a geographic location known only to friendly forces used specifically for 
personnel recovery. Isolated personnel give the magnetic azimuth and distance to the SARDOT. For example, 
“T am 250 degrees and 15 clicks to Alpha One.” Standard operating procedures normally direct coordinate 
format and encoding procedures. Figure 5-4 demonstrates how evaders communicate the latitude and 
longitude coordinates for 263023N 0112517E using the SARNEG. The encoded coordinates read 
MJBLMBLUUMRUA. 


Legend: 
SARNET_ search and rescue number encryption grid 


Figure 5-3. Example SARNEG encryption code 


‘it 7 Latitude/Longitude 
Military Grid Reference System Without Direction 


Coordinates 19TDJ 26308 01125 263023N 0112517E 


Encoded 19TDJ MJBLC LUUMR MJBLMB LUUMRUA 


Figure 5-4. Example SARDOT encryption code 
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ISOLATED PERSONNEL REPORT 


5-8. All personnel and contractors complete an isolated personnel report before deploying. Recovery forces 
use the data in the DD Form 1833 to verify the identity of evaders. Often evaders communicate intermittently 
with recovery forces. Communications—electronic, audio, and visual—during isolation often become 
interrupted and need to be re-established. Once recovery forces use a single piece of information from the 
DD Form 1833, they consider the information compromised and do not use it again. Recovery forces 
repeatedly determine if the individual or team with whom they are communicating is indeed still evading and 
free from capture. Evaders also authenticate the personnel with whom they are communicating to verify their 
identity, for their own security, and to avoid a potential trap or leading the enemy to their specific location. 
All personnel require a DD Form 1833 on file with their unit. They review and update the information before 
their mission, so they can accurately recall it under stressful conditions when required and to ensure that 
recovery forces have current information. (For more information of the DD Form 1833 see JP 3-50.) 


PASSWORDS 


5-9. Evaders communicate with recovery forces using near and far recognition signals, challenge and 
response passwords, and running passwords. Evaders use near and far recognition signals to prevent fratricide 
as the distance closes between them and recovery forces. The ISG or EPA specifies proper display of 
recognition signals, such as holding chemical lights in the left hand. Evaders use far and near recognition 
signals to establish contact with recovery forces and recovery forces confirm these signals. Evaders 
communicate with recovery forces using challenge and response passwords. For example, if the ISG specifies 
11 as the odd number, the challenge could be any number between | and 10. The password would be the 
number which, when added to the challenge, equals 11 (such as challenge 8, password 3). Another password 
is arunning password to get personnel quickly through a hostile area. This password alerts forces that friendly 
forces are approaching in a hasty manner and may be under enemy pressure. The running password is 
followed by the number of evaders approaching (such as Dogwood, 6). 


SIGNALING 


5-10. It can be extremely difficult for recovery forces to locate an isolated person or a team because of 
environmental extremes such as weather or harsh terrain. Enemy presence in the recovery area can also make 
locating isolated personnel difficult. Isolated personnel must understand their role in the recovery process 
and their actions to aid recovery forces in finding their specific location, ensuring the safety and security of 
all involved. Isolated personnel, through the effective and proper use of signals, can relay their position and 
situation on the ground to recovery forces. Environmental factors, signaling device capabilities, and the 
presence of enemy forces drive considerations on the type of signaling devices used. 


USE OF SIGNALS 


5-11. Operational level personnel recovery guidance and tactical level ISG issued before missions establish 
methods and recovery force capabilities used to locate and recover isolated personnel. Isolated personnel 
understand personnel recovery guidance, and ISG or EPA are used by recovery forces to synchronize signals 
with isolated personnel. Personnel train early and often to fully understand how to use electronic, visual, and 
audio signaling devices. Emergency signaling devices are made to assist recovery forces in locating the 
isolated personnel. Most manufactured signaling devices have instructions on them. Relying on these 
instructions when under stress often hinders proper execution. Knowing when and when not to use available 
signals are equally important. If isolated personnel deploy signals too early or too late, they may slow 
recovery forces and inadvertently aid the enemy. Sometimes isolated personnel deplete a signaling capability 
and have to change their strategy. Successful isolated personnel have their signals prepared and can deploy 
them on short notice without compromising their safety or security. The discussion beginning in paragraph 
5-65 discusses internationally recognized distress signals. 


ENVIRONMENTAL OBSTACLES 


5-4 


5-12. Rural environments have natural terrain obstacles that limit the effective range of signaling devices. 
For example, vegetation (like the multi-tiered canopy of a jungle) and large land masses (like mountains, 
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hills, and ridges) hamper all aspects of signaling. These obstacles reduce the effective range of electronic 
signals, cast shadows, or obstruct the viewing of a ground-to-air pattern signal. Isolated personnel modify 
their signal plan to minimize the effects of these obstacles. Isolated personnel use large open spaces in 
permissive environments and gain elevation if necessary to maximize the effects of their chosen signal. 


5-13. Environmental extremes like rain, snow, high winds, and flash floods can damage signals, making 
them less effective. Isolated personnel place and maintain the signal in a position that improves the signal 
over the long term. High winds can create moving shadows that can obscure and wash out a visual signal. 


5-14. Urban environments have additional obstacles. Buildings and other structures can obscure and cast 
shadows on a potential signal. By placing their signal on the roof of a building or structure, isolated personnel 
can limit obstructions that impact a ground-to-air pattern signal. Large populations can hinder movement and 
locations for signals placement. Also, so many manmade objects with straight lines and hard angles make 
distinguishing ground-to-air pattern signals difficult for recovery forces to identify. Isolated personnel 
carefully consider the site to set or from which to send signals. Bright urban lights and shiny objects can 
obscure signal lights and mirrors. Noise pollution and different sounds can drown out an audio signal. Some 
building construction causes electromagnetic interference to electronic signals. 


5-15. Isolated personnel can mitigate or overcome many obstacles with proper planning and a pre-mission 
country study. Information in the study reveals the best areas for electronic signals, ground-to-air pattern 
signals, or other signals. It might reveal the best time for an isolated personnel to send a signal, for example, 
during a meal time when people are off the streets. An urban environment has potential communications and 
signaling options such as cell phones, radios, and bright materials to construct a signal. If used properly, wind 
provides movement to a well-secured, elevated ground-to-air pattern signals to add extra eye-catching 
contrast. Effective isolated personnel construct mounds of material—rocks, snow blocks, dirt, brush, or 
foliage—oriented to the sun so they cast large shadows of straight lines and sharp angles not normally found 
in nature. 


5-16. Isolated personnel consider legal ramifications of any actions they take involving theft or damage to 
property. Isolated personnel can search trash cans and dumpsters for materials while remaining safe and 
hidden from the local populace. 


ELECTRONIC SIGNALS 


5-17. Electronic signals include signals produced from radios, beacons, and phones including mobile devices 
that can be used to communicate over the internet using various applications. The enemy can potentially 
intercept and monitor any electronic signal. Personnel prepare for the mission by training how and when to 
use the available signals. To keep transmissions secure and effective for recovery forces to intercept, isolated 
personnel follow the unit standard operating procedures, the ISG, or the EPA regarding frequencies and 
times. Some electronic signaling devices contain a homing capability to assist recovery forces. However, 
sophisticated enemies can use the same capability to locate individuals. Most electronic signaling devices are 
somewhat fragile requiring padding, protection from the elements, and cleaning. 


5-18. Most electronic devices have power from batteries that provide a limited amount of power. Alkaline 
batteries have a steady declining power distribution. These batteries start out strong but decrease over time. 
Lithium ion batteries produce a steady stream of power until they expend all the energy and power off 
completely. This immediate power can surprise isolated personnel because the device in use is fully charged 
but, in fact, it has a limited power source. 


5-19. All batteries require maintenance and cleaning to operate. Maintenance requires proper storage. 
Batteries are susceptible to cold soaking (the cold quickly drains a battery’s stored energy) and extreme heat. 
Isolated personnel keep batteries warm between layers of clothing and out of the elements. They also keep 
batteries away from extreme heat and the potential to explode. During pre-deployment training, personnel 
learn to use electronic devices. They turn devices on when needed and turn them off when stored to save 
battery energy. Sometimes personnel insert batteries backwards to avoid accidental power loss. When 
isolated personnel use devices, they check the batteries to ensure the device will function as prescribed. 
Effective isolated personnel use interchangeable batteries to power multiple pieces of equipment. 
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Radios 


5-20. Personnel can use several radio models to contact recovery forces. All radios have specific instructions 
for proper operation. Successful isolated personnel are trained prior to deploying on operating while under 
stress. If personnel have a programmable radio, they program and test it before deployment. Personnel 
program their backup emergency frequency as the very last channel. If the radio has a tone capability, they 
can place it on an upright, flat, elevated surface so that they can perform other survival tasks and communicate 
at the same time. 


5-21. Radios are equipped for transmitting and receiving tone, voice, or text. Radio range can be line-of- 
sight, over-the-horizon, or both. Range varies depending on the altitude of the receiving aircraft, terrain 
factors, vegetation density, weather, battery strength, type of radio, and interference. Some radios have a 
Global Positioning System (GPS), beacons, a distance-measuring equipment capability, and multiple 
frequencies. 


5-22. For the best transmission results in a permissive (friendly) environment, isolated personnel transmit in 
clear, unobstructed terrain, keeping the antenna at a right angle to the intended receiver. The range and clarity 
of radio signals significantly diminish when transmitting from a concealed location or with the beacon turned 
on. Personnel avoid touching the antenna or mounting lug to clothing, the body, foliage, or the ground. Such 
contact greatly decreases the effective range of the signal. Isolated personnel turn the radio off when not in 
use, transmit and receive at intervals, and thus conserve battery life. 


5-23. For covert use in a non-permissive environment, isolated personnel use terrain features to mask radio 
signals. Buildings, vegetation, ridges, and hills can block line-of-sight between the source of the signal and 
unattended receivers. When transmitting, isolated personnel use a low-power transmission quickly and 
precisely. They also use the correct frequencies, code words, and challenge phrases to counter-authenticate 
the receiver. Isolated personnel monitor and transmit at a specified time using the earphone and low speaker 
volume. They also protect radio transmissions by using the data burst feature. In urban environments, the 
concentration of structures and electromagnetic emissions make radio signals difficult to transmit and for the 
enemy to intercept, locate, and jam. 


Beacons and Phones 


5-6 


5-24. Beacons are equipped for transmitting tone and data. The range of beacons can be line-of-sight or over- 
the-horizon. The range varies depending on the altitude of the receiving aircraft, terrain factors, forest density, 
weather, and battery strength. There are three types of beacons used to transmit distress signals: emergency 
position-indicating radio beacons (for maritime use), emergency locator transmitters (for aviation use), and 
personal locator beacons (used for land-based applications). Each beacon type has many variations. Some 
have multiple frequencies and a GPS. Most transmit on 406 megahertz and use the homing frequency of 
121.5 megahertz. GPS-equipped beacons can transmit an exact location within 109 yards (100 meters) using 
a GPS signal. Effective isolated personnel know the type of beacon they have, its capabilities, and how to 
use it before deployment. Beacons are most effective outside in clear view of the sky. Units register each 
device with the personnel recovery coordination section (PRCS) and the Joint Search and Rescue Satellite- 
Aided Tracking Electronic Tracking System (known as JSETS). If the enemy has this same capability, 
isolated personnel may want to forgo its use. 


5-25. Mobile phones are found all over the world and can be used for contacting recovery forces. Isolated 
personnel can use three primary types of mobile phones: iridium, non-secure satellite, and cellular. Iridium 
phones use a dedicated low earth-orbiting satellite constellation to provide secure voice and data coverage to 
the subscriber’s device over the entire earth’s surface with reliable gap-free coverage. These portable phones 
provide voice transmissions, send and receive e-mails, and provide internet communication. Non-secure 
satellite phones have similar features but transmit without encryption. Satellite-based phones require the 
antenna to be in view of the satellite. Isolated personnel need all access codes and instructions for using 
satellite based phones. Cellular phones connect to a cellular network within a geographic area operated by 
specific, mobile phone carriers. If isolated personnel use cellular phones in a remote area or offshore, they 
have an average effective range of 10 to 20 miles (16 to 32 kilometers). Range is determined by line-of-sight 
from the base unit antenna to the tower or relay station. Gaps in transmission and dropped calls often occur 
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in remote areas and offshore. Mobile phones are preprogrammed with numbers for the PRCS, security forces, 
unit personnel recovery officer, and the embassy’s regional security office as appropriate. 


5-26. Isolated personnel using a cellular phone carry extra batteries and protect it from moisture and shock 
damage. If the phone becomes wet, they can attempt to dry it with rice. Dry rice draws out moisture from 
electronics. The EPA includes the phone type, number, international mobile equipment identity (known as 
IMEI) number found inside the battery compartment, and the carrier or system impact message (known as 
SIM) card number if it is a cellular phone. 


5-27. An isolated person may use a land-line telephone such as a house telephone or pay telephone. Prepared 
personnel memorize emergency contact information and carry local currency. If they plan on using a 
telephone as a communications device, an EPA and DD Form 1833 note this. 


Satellite Systems 


5-28. International search and rescue agencies developed a worldwide satellite monitoring system to assist 
in locating isolated personnel. Satellites that make up the system orbit at about 600 miles above the earth and 
have a 105-minute orbit time over the earth’s surface. Isolated personnel can use many other systems that 
incorporate satellites to communicate with recovery forces. To activate the search and rescue satellite-aided 
tracking (SARSAT) system in a permissive environment, isolated personnel key their transmitter for a 
minimum of thirty seconds and follow device instructions. The Blue Force Tracker System is a dedicated, 
satellite-based system that provides location information on vehicles and personnel. It can also send and 
receive text and images. 


CSEL 


5-29. The combat survivor evader locator (CSEL) is a dedicated, satellite-based system controlled by the 
Department of Defense. It covers between 70 degrees north latitude and 70 degrees south latitude and 
provides secure communications. The CSEL is in an aviator’s survival vest and can be used by other 
personnel at risk of isolation. Isolated personnel use a CSEL to send over-the-horizon (and line-of-sight) two- 
way data communications (voice and text messages). Units register the CSEL with the PRCS and JSETS 
before deploying. 


COSPAS-SARSAT 


5-30. Cosmicheskaya sistyema poiska avariynch sudov or COSPAS is a Russian satellite system used for 
search of distressed vessels. . The COSPAS monitors 406 megahertz distress signals. The COSPAS-SARSAT 
is a satellite-based search and rescue distress alert detection and information distribution system. This 
international system provides global coverage. 


VISUAL SIGNALS 


5-31. A visual signal is a primary technique for attracting attention and pinpointing the exact location of 
isolated personnel for recovery forces. Visual signals generally work better in rural than in urban settings. 
Rural areas have more wide open areas with fewer straight lines and sharp angles, making visual signals more 
prominent. Limited large open spaces—such as fields, parks, and rooftops—exist in urban areas. Isolated 
personnel can construct visual signals over low trees, over brush, or across small streams. In an urban 
environment, many manmade features, light and heat sources, colors, and activity make visual signals less 
effective. 


5-32. Visual signals tend to draw attention from all people. Isolated personnel in a hostile environment 
consider carefully before setting them out. Timing and terrain masking are essential. Directional and well- 
timed signals limit observation by enemy positions. Visual signals can be extremely hard to detect in densely 
wooded or jungle environments. Visual signals can be overt or covert. These signals include signal mirrors, 
lights, sea dye marker, pyrotechnics, and field expedient methods. 
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Overt Versus Covert Signals 


5-33. Isolated personnel use overt signals in a permissive environment, without the threat of capture. Their 
focus is on maximizing their chance of being located and using every means and ways to do this. A properly 
constructed signal maximizes visibility from the ground and the air in all directions. Isolated personnel locate 
a large, flat site clear of obstacles and shadows. Ideally, it sits on the highest terrain near the isolated 
personnel’s camp site. If recovery forces locate the signal, isolated personnel are nearby and can respond 
with follow-up signals. 


5-34. Isolated personnel use covert signals in non-permissive environments when enemy contact is a threat. 
They consider the enemy presence and location whenever signaling to recovery forces without notifying the 
enemy. The type of signal used depends on availability and the tactical situation. Isolated personnel use the 
terrain to hide signals from enemy observation. For example, the enemy located on the east side of a ridge 
cannot see the covert signal site on the west side. Isolated personnel keep directional signals close at hand 
and use them so they are directly visible only to friendly ground and air recovery assets. A good directional 
signal is a laser with directional filter or glint tape. By carefully timing visual signals, recovery forces can 
see the signal but the enemy cannot. Isolated personnel can put a signaling device under their outermost 
garments. As they need to signal, they open their garment, expose the signal, and quickly cover the device. 
They can then step into concealment once recovery forces have a fix on their location or if the enemy moves 
into the area. Isolated personnel avoid disturbing an area when deploying a ground-to-air pattern signal. This 
leaves no trail for enemy trackers to follow if isolated personnel need to move from the signal site and evade 
to a recovery point. Good communication with recovery forces prevents isolated personnel from deploying 
their covert signal too early or too late for recovery forces to effectively see it while keeping it hidden from 
the enemy. 


Signal Mirrors 


5-8 


5-35. Signal mirrors work effectively and efficiently to signal recovery forces. They are small, compact, 
need no batteries, and easy to use. As long as there is sun exposure, they have a signal. Aircraft pilots have 
reported seeing the flash of a mirror 96 miles (about 150 kilometers) away on a clear day with excellent 
visibility. Glass mirrors tend to have a longer effective range than acrylic ones and tend to scratch less. If 
mirrors break, isolated personnel still have shards to use for signaling. Isolated personnel can improvise with 
a polished piece of metal, such as the lid of a metal container, a canteen cup, a belt buckle, or a similar object, 
to reflect the sun’s rays. Haze, ground fog, and mirages make it difficult for an observer to spot signals from 
any flashing object. In a permissive environment, isolated personnel stand in a clear open space with plenty 
of sun ray exposure and few shadows. 


5-36. The exact location of the mirror flash is important. Isolated personnel aim the mirror flash directly at 
the approaching aircraft or ship, being careful not to flash directly into the cockpit for more than a few seconds 
as it may blind the pilot. If they can hear but not see an aircraft, they sweep the mirror in the direction of the 
aircraft noise. Aiming the mirror takes practice during pre-deployment training. Isolated personnel practice 
positioning their body and aiming the device (see figures 5-5 and 5-6 on page 5-9). Isolated personnel attach 
the signal mirror to a lanyard and wear it around their neck (making sure the reflective side faces the body). 
In a tactical environment, they cover the mirror whenever moving it to avoid accidental flashes. 
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Figure 5-5. Aiming an improvised signal mirror, prone 


standing 


6. Aiming an improvised signal mirror 


Figure 5 


5-9 
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5-37. All manufactured mirrors have instructions on the back of the mirror. Table 5-1 shows an alternate 
way of aiming a signal mirror. The MK-3 signal mirror uses the instructions shown in figure 5-7. 


Table 5-1. Steps to aim a signal mirror 


Catch the reflection on the palm of the hand or between two fingers held up in the shape of a “V” 
or “peace sign.” 

Slowly move the hand so that it is just below the point of aim or until the aircraft is between the 
“V” in the fingers, keeping the glare of the sun on the palm of the hand. 

Move the reflection slowly and rhythmically up and down off the hand and onto the aim point. 
Avoid flashing the signal mirror rapidly because a pilot or ground forces may mistake the flashes 
for enemy ground fire. 


How to use the MK-3 Signal Mirror 


1. Reflect the sunlight from the mirror onto a 
nearby surface (raft, hand). 


2. Slowly bring it up to eye level and look 
through the sighting hole. You will see a 
bright spot or light. This is the aim indicator. 


. Hold the mirror near the eye and slowly 
turn and maniuplate it so that the bright 
spot of light is on the target. 


. In friendly areas where rescue by friendly 
forces is anticipated, free use of the mirror 
is recommended. Even though no aircraft 
or ships are in sight, continue to sweep 
the horizon. Mirror flashes may be seen 
for many miles, even in hazy weather. In 
hostile areas, the signal mirror must be 
used as an aimed signal only. 


Figure 5-7. How to use the MK-3 signal mirror 
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Lights 


5-38. Lights are good to use at night to attract the attention of recovery forces. They work best in rural areas 
and from long distances. Light pollution in populated areas can make signal lights ineffective. Isolated 
personnel have many types of light in issued equipment, survival kits, or the environment around them. They 
have flashlights, laser lights, strobe lights, reflective tapes, and chemical light sticks. 


5-39. Flashlights are an excellent overt signal but may draw enemy attention in a non-permissive 
environment. Tactical lights that emit or reflect infrared (IR) light work as the naked eye cannot detect the 
IR spectrum. Many flashlights have IR covers. Blue filters on lights help to make them directional and 
differentiate the light from muzzle flashes of gunfire. Some IR marker beacons can emit any sequence of 
flashes to include Morse code when programmed properly. Most recovery assets can detect IR and thermal 
signatures. Since the enemy may also have this capability, isolated personnel still need to use situational 
awareness before they enact their signaling plan. 


5-40. Laser lights are compact, lightweight, and seen from far distances. They include a small, commercially- 
sold laser pointer in survival kits or laser-aiming devices on weapons or vehicles. Lasers work well for tactical 
situations because isolated personnel control the timing and direction of the signal. Isolated personnel use the 
laser to signal in one of two methods: 


e Making figure eight patterns while pointing the laser in the direction of the target; this is known 
as roping the laser. 

e Standing under a tree and pointing the laser up into the vegetation. The light reflects off the leaves 
creating a larger light signature for recovery forces to see. 


5-41. Infrared strobe lights are small lights about 1.25 inches (3 centimeters) square and 0.4 inch (1 
centimeter) thick that snap on to a nine-volt battery. Strobe lights typically flash a bright light at 60 flashes 
per minute and come with many IR and directional filters. The visibility range and battery duration depend 
on the intensity of the bulb and the mode the light uses. Some models incorporate a four-second 
programmable memory that allows isolated personnel to input a particular code. Recovery forces check the 
isolated personnel’s unit standard operating procedure or EPA and use the code for positive identification. 
Recovery forces can use a blue flash collimator to help distinguish the strobe flashes from gunfire. 


5-42. Reflective tapes work during low light. Glint tape is a lightweight, durable, and reliable sensitive IR- 
reflecting cloth. It works as an emergency night signaling device. For example, an airborne system can detect 
a l-inch (2.5 centimeters) square piece of tape. Recovery forces with passive night vision equipment and IR 
active equipment can see glint tape. Smoke, dust, or precipitation can obscure the reflected light. Glow-in- 
the-dark tape in the form of flags can provide covert combat identification of friendly forces when viewed 
through night vision equipment and when illuminated with IR light. The most common use of this tape is to 
prevent fratricide. Recovery forces use it to signal when close contact is initiated during recovery. 


5-43. Chemical light sticks come in many different shapes and colors to include IR. Isolated personnel 
enhance the noticeable light signature of a chemical light stick by using the buzz saw technique. In this 
technique, they attach a string to the chemical light stick and twirl it above their heads. 


Sea Dye Marker 


5-44. Aircraft involved in operations near or over water typically carry a water survival kit that contains sea 
dye markers. Isolated personnel can use sea dye markers in any body of water (open seas, lakes, ponds, 
swamps, rivers). If in a water survival situation in a friendly area, they can use these markers during daylight 
to indicate location. These spots of dye stay conspicuous for about 3 hours, except in very rough seas, from 
7 miles (11 kilometers) in an aircraft at 2,000 feet (610 meters). Isolated personnel use a marker when they 
sight or hear an aircraft by dipping the marker bag in the water until a slick about 100 feet (30 meters) appears. 
To conserve markers, personnel use them one at a time, keeping them wrapped until ready to use. Sea dye 
markers also work on snow-covered ground. Personnel use them to write distress code letters or to color 
blocks of snow for contrast on a ground-to-air pattern signal. 
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5-45. Pyrotechnics are purposely built, internationally recognized, and can be put into action at a moment’s 
notice. They keep pyrotechnics dry and protected from the elements (rain, snow, humidity) to reduce potential 
failure. For immediate use, they prepare and preposition pyrotechnics for quick employment. Recovery forces 
could appear and leave an area quickly. Isolated personnel keep pyrotechnics close, but secured, to ensure 
there are no misfires. 


5-46. When employing pyrotechnic signals, isolated personnel use the proper precautions to ensure safety. 
They follow all instructions when handling or using any pyrotechnics. Many pyrotechnics utilize phosphorus 
as their fuel source. Phosphorus burns at a high rate and can shoot out the front and side of the device causing 
severe chemical burns from the rapid oxidation of the phosphorus. Isolated personnel wear long sleeves, 
gloves, and eye protection when handling these devices. Users hold the device arm’s length away from their 
body and point it in a safe direction. Isolated personnel clear the area of debris that may catch fire and cause 
wildfires. Paragraphs 5-47 through 5-53 describe pyrotechnics Soldiers normally use. 


M185 Pen Flare 


5-47. The M185 pen flare consists of a pen-shaped gun with a flare attached by a nylon cord. It is about 1 
inch (3 centimeters) in diameter. When fired, the pen flare sounds like a pistol shot and fires the flare about 
165 yards (150 meters) high. The burn time for the M185 pen flare is about 6 seconds. Isolated personnel 
take the flare out of its wrapper, partially screw on the flare, leave the gun uncocked, and drape the cord 
around the neck. Isolated personnel prepare to fire it—and a secondary signal—well in front of search aircraft 
in a nonthreatening direction. They also prepare to take cover in case the pilot mistakes the flare for enemy 
fire. If the pen flare deflects off a tree limb, it can deflect back to the ground, causing a fire hazard. Isolated 
personnel ensure they have proper overhead clearance and an obstacle-free path to shoot through. 


MK-13 and MK-124 


Star 


Star 


5-48. MK-13 and MK-124 signal flares are normally found on aircraft and life rafts. They produce an orange 
smoke on one end for day signaling and a flare on the other end for nighttime use. The smoke lasts for about 
15 seconds and the red flare lasts 20 to 25 seconds. Though designed for use on a life raft, they do not float. 
Isolated personnel hold them by the end not being used to prevent burns. After expending one signal end, 
isolated personnel can still use the other end. Isolated personnel can use the colored smoke to add color to 
smoke from a signal fire. They can quickly light a prepared signal fire using the night flare. 


Cluster 


5-49. Star clusters are flares used for signaling and illuminating. They produce a cluster of five free-falling 
pyrotechnic stars, clusters, and smoke parachutes in red, white, and green. Star clusters reach a height of 660 
to 710 feet (200 to 215 meters), burn an average of 6 to 10 seconds, and descend at a rate of 46 feet (14 
meters) per second. 


Parachute 


5-50. The star parachute flare produces a single parachute-suspended illuminant start. These flares reach a 
height of 218 to 235 yards (200 to 215 meters) and descend at a rate of 7 feet (2.1 meters) per second. The 
M126 (red) burns about 50 seconds and the M127 (white) about 25 seconds. At night the flares can be seen 
for 30 to 34 miles (48 to 56 kilometers). 


Tracer Ammunition 


5-12 


5-51. Isolated personnel can use rifle tracer ammunition to signal search aircraft. As with pen flares, 
personnel prepare to take cover if the pilot mistakes their tracers for enemy fire. 


Note. Do not fire the ammunition in front of the aircraft. 
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Smoke Grenades 


5-52. If available, isolated personnel use smoke grenades in the pattern as described for fires. They keep 
grenades dry, taking care not to ignite the vegetation in the area when using them. Isolated personnel can also 
use grenades to add color and contrast to a normal pre-prepared signal fire. 


Other Pyrotechnic Methods 


5-53. Many types of commercial off-the-shelf distress flares are available. Before attempting to deploy them, 
isolated personnel train and follow the manufactures instructions for operation. If available, isolated 
personnel use devices such as road flares found in vehicles or flash-bang stun grenades to signal recovery 
forces. If this as a backup signal, they should annotate it on their EPA. 


Field Expedient Methods 


5-54. Isolated personnel separated from their equipment can use items found in the area to signal recovery 
forces. Television remotes display an IR light that some recovery aircraft can detect. Isolated personnel can 
use the device like any other light to gain the attention of recovery forces. Camera flash can work as a strobe 
light. The bright light made by sparking a battery also creates a bright flash. Car lights flashed on and off in 
a pattern can signal S-O-S. Igniting fuels—spray cans, gun powder, white gas, and gasoline mixed with 
sand—creates a fast, bright signal fire. Isolated personnel can set out fires in letters. By using their 
imagination, materials around them, and good signaling principles, they can signal recovery forces. Field 
expedient signals include preplanned pattern signals that are. 


Fire 


5-55. Fire is an effective signal for gaining attention. The smoke generated from fires works well as a signal 
during the day and the flames work well at night. Depending on the available fuel and isolated personnel’s 
condition, three fires may prove too difficult to maintain, so they may build one large fire. The hot coal bed 
left after the flame goes out can be a good signal for recovery forces with thermal detection equipment. 
Isolated personnel build a signal fire in an open area and protect it from the elements so they can light it at a 
moment’s notice. 


5-56. When constructing fires, isolated personnel need to consider the terrain and weather. In jungle, they 
need to find a natural clearing or river edge so the dense vegetation does not block the smoke or flames. In a 
snow-covered area, they want to place the fire on a platform of green wood to keep it out of the snow. Isolated 
personnel can add green vegetation, oil, diesel, tires, and knot or pitch wood to the fire to create large amounts 
of smoke and change the color of the smoke. High winds, rain, and snow disperse smoke and lessen the 
chance of it being seen. 


5-57. A variation of the signal fire is the tree torch. This involves choosing an isolated tree that contains high 
amounts of petroleum-based material like pine pitch. Isolated personnel light the tree as recovery forces 
approach. Isolated personnel burn pitch-bearing trees even when green. For burning other types of trees, 
place dry wood in the lower branches and ignite them so the flames flare up into the foliage and ignite it. 
Isolated personnel add green foliage from other trees to generate more smoke. 


Smoke 


5-58. Isolated personnel can construct a smoke generator by building a large fire on the ground or a supported 
platform (see figure 5-8 on page 5-14). They construct the fire ahead of time with plenty of ventilation and 
with tinder, kindling, and fuel. Isolated personnel light the tree as recovery forces approach, placing large 
amounts of green foliage on the burning hot fire to produce a single column of smoke. The fire from a smoke 
generator burns hot and will help push the smoke up and through the inversion layer. An inversion layer is a 
layer of the atmosphere in which there is a temperature inversion with the layer tending to prevent air or 
smoke below it from rising, thus trapping it below. 
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Lots of dead dry 
twigs or kindling 
for quick starting 
fast-burning fire. 


Evergreen 
boughs 


Small opening for lighting fire 


Figure 5-8. Smoke generator built on the ground 


Ground-to-Ground Pattern Signal 


5-59. Isolated personnel use ground-to-ground pattern signals for communicating with mounted or 
dismounted friendly personnel. Often referred to as a load, its meaning is understood only by friendly 
personnel that recognize the pre-planned pattern and report or investigate it. As an example, the load signal 
can include three large rocks in a row, one foot apart, aligned north to south along the side of a road. The 
signal location and time is chosen so that it can be observed by friendly personnel, but limits enemy 
observation. 


Ground-to-Air Pattern Signal 


5-60. Isolated personnel can construct a well-placed, semi-permanent ground-to-air pattern signal that 
transmits simple information to recovery forces and aircraft while they continue to take care of survival needs 
and carry out survival proficiencies. Ingenuity plays an important role in the construction of the signal. The 
signals used depend on the materials available, the situation, and information to convey. To increase chances 
that recovery forces understand a message, isolated personnel use the ground-to-air pattern signal as 
described in their ISG or EPA. In lieu of issued guidance, they should use ground-to-air emergency code as 
shown in table 5-2 on page 5-15. 
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Table 5-2. Signal panel code symbols 
Code symbol 


Require assistance 
Require medical assistance 


Yes or affirmative 
Proceeding in this direction 


5-61. Isolated personnel build pattern signals using manmade or natural materials. Ideal items are brightly 
colored panels. Other materials include space blankets, clothing, or strips of cloth. Natural materials include 
logs, vegetation, snow blocks, overturned sod, moss, rocks, and purposely burnt ground. Isolated personnel 
incorporate characteristics discussed in table 5-3 when creating ground-to-air pattern signals. 


a 


Table 5-3. Desired signal characteristics 


Ratio Symbols keep as true to form as possible. Line length uses a width ratio of 6:1. 


Movement A moving signal is more noticeable than a stationary object. 


Slow movements avoid blurring the signal. 


Staking material a few feet off the ground enables wind to move material. 
Isolated personnel can also construct a flag and hang it in the wind. 


5-62. In a permissive environment, isolated personnel use material that contrasts with the surroundings to 
maximize visibility for air observation or ground observation. They orient the signal in a north-south fashion 
to use the sun’s shadow for contrast and recognition. When building a code symbol, isolated personnel 
maintain the ratio of the symbol (see figure 5-9, on page 5-16). 


5-63. In non-permissive environments, isolated personnel use signals covertly to avoid enemy detection. 
Isolated personnel can mask the terrain so aircrew can see the ground-to-air pattern signal from the air, but 
the enemy cannot see it from the ground. Effective isolated personnel construct a signal and practice putting 
it up and taking it down quickly with minimal effort and maximum speed from a point of concealment. 
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Figure 5-9. Sample ground-to-air pattern signal ratio and configuration 


AUDIO SIGNALS 


INT 


SIG 


5-16 


5-64. Loud, audible, repetitive noises can aid in signaling ground recovery forces. Aircraft noise, foliage, 
wind and rain, or snow can distort or deaden an audio signal. Personnel consider the proximity of the enemy 
before using an audio signal. Audible signals include an isolated person’s voice, an impact noise, a 
manufactured whistle, a field expedient whistle, gun shots, a vehicle horn, an air horn, and loud speakers. 
Any of these signals used in a series of three is recognized as an international distress signal. In urban settings, 
background noise pollution can render audio signals ineffective. 


ERNATIONAL DISTRESS SIGNALS 


5-65. International distress signals can be electronic, visual, or audio. S-O-S using radio Morse code (three 
dots, three dashes, and three dots) is a primary international distress signal. Isolated personnel can send out 
an S-O-S using electronic, visual, and audio means. When using flags, the signaler holds the flags on the left 
side for dashes and the right side for dots. When using lights, a dot is a short sharp pulse and a dash is a 
longer pulse. 


5-66. The second most common international distress signal is the color red. Isolated personnel use red 
smoke, red pyrotechnics, red cloth, or red panels to signal distress. Isolated personnel can build three separate 
fires in the form of a triangle or a straight line about 83 feet (25 meters) between fires. These two formations 
are international distress signals. Another internationally recognized distress signal is a series of three. This 
includes three electronic signals; three visual markers, fires, or panels; and three noises such as evenly spaced 
whistles, bangs, or gun shots. 


NAL ACKNOWLEDGEMENT 


5-67. Pilots of fixed-wing aircraft indicate recognition by flying low, moving the plane, and flashing lights 
green as shown in figure 5-10 on page 5-17. Isolated personnel prepare to communicate with pilots after 
acknowledged recognition. Ideally, personnel use a radio, if possible, to relay further messages. If they have 
no radio, they communicate using panels or with body signals (as shown in figure 5-11 on page 5-18). If the 
pilot does not understand the message, the aircraft will do a right-hand circle for the daytime and flash red 
lights at night. 
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Message Received and Understood 


Aircraft will indicate that ground signals have been 
seen and understood by— 


pe) 


Day or moonlight: Rocking from side to side. 


Night: Making green flashes with signal lamp. 


Message Received But Not Understood 


Aircraft will indicate that ground signals have been 
seen but not understood by— 


Day or night: Making a complete right hand circle. 


Night: Making red flashes with signal lamp. 


Figure 5-10. Aircraft signaling 
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Can proceed shortly; Land here (point in Need mechanical help 
wait if practicable. direction of landing). or parts; long delay. 


h 


All OK; Do not attempt 
do not wait. to land here. 


Affirmative Negative Our receiver Need medical 
(yes). (no). is operating. assistance urgently. 


Figure 5-11. Hand and body signals 
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Recovery 


Recovery is the fourth of the personnel recovery tasks isolated personnel complete 
when they first become isolated (see FM 3-50). Isolated personnel assist in their own 
recovery to the maximum extent using recovery areas and sites. They understand 
recovery devices and link-up procedures used by both recovery forces and themselves 
in permissive and non-permissive environments. Isolated personnel responsibilities 
toward recovery begin at the onset of the isolating event and continue until they return 
to friendly control. Effective and accurate execution of the ISG or EPA is key to 
successful recovery. 


RECOVERY OPERATIONS 


6-1. Once recovery has been initiated, isolated personnel update recovery forces with information on their 
location and situation. Recovery is most effective when conducted soon after the command confirms the 
isolation and confirms the identity of isolated personnel. Recovery forces work quickly to seize the initiative 
and recover isolated persons safely. Forces ensure isolated personnel receive the support and protection they 
need. Recovery forces take steps to mitigate any threat to the safety of isolated personnel and recovery forces. 
Recovery procedures vary with changes in equipment and recovery capability. 


6-2. Ground combat forces are typically the most widely available recovery force and can recover isolated 
personnel using ground-based vehicles or on foot in a wide array of terrain and weather. They are often used 
due to their availability, initial proximity to isolated personnel, and in instances that limit aviation forces. If 
radio communication exists, forces instruct isolated personnel on what, where, and when the recovery will 
occur. Isolated personnel follow instructions; they avoid appearing like a threat to recovery forces. Isolated 
personnel prepare to move with recovery forces back to friendly forces. 


6-3. Aviation forces prefer to land and deploy personnel to assist and recover isolated personnel at the 
recovery site. If conditions do not allow this, the helicopter assumes a hover and deploys a recovery device 
if it is adequately equipped. 


6-4. Isolated personnel may perform an unassisted recovery and walk out of the situation or head to the 
shoreline for a link-up with an amphibious recovery force. 


6-5. If in the water, a life raft, or a disabled vessel, recovery forces focus on getting isolated personnel 
safely to the deck of a rescue vessel—either a surface-borne vessel or a submarine. Recovery forces generally 
perform waterborne recoveries with a large ship and smaller rescue boats. A ship arrives and deploys a 
smaller vessel. The smaller vessel brings rescue swimmers to assist isolated personnel onto the vessel. Rescue 
boats are small; for a large team of isolated personnel, a ship deploys multiple boats or rescue boats make 
multiple trips. Isolated personnel and recovery forces ensure that all personnel left behind for later recovery 
are stable and secure. 


6-6. Ships can deploy a line with a fixed loop to isolated personnel. Generally isolated personnel either don 
the loop and get pulled to the vessel by the crew or isolated personnel attach the line to their life raft and are 
towed to the ship. The ship pulls alongside and deploys a ladder or hoist. When using a ladder, isolated 
personnel grab the ladder at the high point of any wave and climb. 


6-7. Occasionally, boats and helicopters are launched for waterborne recovery operations. Generally, the 
first unit to arrive in the vicinity attempts the first recovery. If the helicopter arrives first, the boat takes a 
position upwind of the helicopter in the 2 o’clock position at a safe distance and stands by as a backup. If the 
helicopter must abort the recovery attempt, the aircraft departs the immediate area and signals the boat to 
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move in and make a recovery attempt. If the boat arrives first, its crew makes the recovery and transfers 
isolated personnel to the helicopter for rapid delivery to a medical treatment facility. 


6-8. Isolated personnel can vector or talk the rotary-wing aircraft onto their specific location. First isolated 
personnel relay to the aviator a heading from the aircraft to their position and an estimated distance to their 
location. Once isolated personnel see the aircraft, they call out via the radio left and right turns to direct the 
aircraft to the specific location. As the aircraft nears the correct heading, isolated personnel direct the aviator 
to roll out to initiate a stop turn. If isolated personnel have no signal, they count down and mark their specific 
location off to the left or the right side of the aircraft. They tell the aviator they are at what clock position and 
distance from the aircraft so the aircrew can get a visual on them. 


6-9. Isolated personnel may be asked to vector in a fixed-wing aircraft. Fixed-wing aircraft fly higher, move 
faster, and turn wider making it more difficult for the pilot to see isolated personnel. The most significant 
role provided by fixed-wing aircraft in recovery operations is providing immediate assistance to survivors 
and serving as the “eyes” of approaching recovery forces. This support gives recovery forces a fixed location, 
preventing additional search time for the pick-up force. Fixed-winged aircraft may be used as the pick-up 
vehicle when suitable runways or suitable landing strips are near. Aircraft can also pick up isolated personnel 
in extremely cold environments in which the aircraft can land on frozen lakes or rivers. When fitted with 
skies, fixed-wing aircraft can make pick-ups from snow-covered surfaces and glaciers. 


6-10. Some aircraft are equipped with direction-finding equipment and can home in on the isolated 
personnel’s location using the survival radio’s frequency. The enemy may also have this capability, so 
isolated personnel take precautions such as terrain masking to protect against this. The most common practice 
is to safely land the helicopter and deploy personnel from the aircraft to the isolated personnel, authenticate 
them, prepare them for medical stabilization and transport, and then assist them on to the helicopter. If this 
cannot be done, such as in combat, isolated personnel approach the aircraft from the 3 o’clock or 9 o’clock 
positions relative to the nose of the aircraft and follow aircrew instructions. 


6-11. If a delay in recovery occurs, based on the location or environmental conditions, aircraft can drop 
supplies to help sustain and protect isolated personnel while they wait for recovery. Aircrews pinpoint the 
isolated person’s position, and drop survival equipment. 


LOCATIONS 


6-12. Recovery locations are either pre-planned or determined as the tactical situation dictates. Recovery 
locations can include terrain within specified geographic boundaries or a point designated by grid coordinates 
or an easily recognizable landmark. 


RECOVERY AREA 


6-13. A recovery area is a predetermined expanse of terrain of no standard dimension to facilitate recovery 
of isolated personnel. It is identified in plans and orders in the form personnel recovery guidance and ISG. 
Personnel or teams not directed to a specific recovery area can identify one in an EPA when reviewed by the 
unit personnel recovery officer to ensure it can be supported. Recovery areas reduce the search area and 
create efficiencies in recovery force planning and execution for deliberate recovery or directed missions. 
They are particularly useful when there is a high likelihood for multiple isolated incidents in an area. 


6-14. Recovery areas are normally established in relation to high risk forces and operations. They are near 
routine friendly movements or surveillance activities such as aerial routes, patrols, and supply routes. 
Although dependent on mission variables, isolated personnel are equipped to move to and survive in the 
recovery area for up to 96 hours. Effective recovery areas enable isolated personnel survival and evasion and 
have adequate concealment available to establish hole-up and recovery sites within. They are easy to 
recognize by isolated personnel and recovery forces, are conducive to communication and signals, are 
accessible by available recovery forces, and provide security to the recovery force. 


RECOVERY SITE 


6-15. Once isolated personnel occupy a recovery area, they select a recovery site or move to a recovery site 
they are directed to. A recovery site is an exact geographic location or set of coordinates from which isolated 
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personnel are recovered. Its features facilitate the safe link up of isolated personnel with recovery forces. 
Recovery sites can also be located outside of a pre-determined recovery area as mission variables dictate. 
Extraction and recovery can occur anywhere depending on the tactical situation. Ideally, the recovery site— 


e Provides isolated personnel with cover and concealment. 

Is located away from enemy formations and routes of travel. 

Enables isolated personnel to break contact if enemy detection occurs. 
Accommodates various ground and aviation recovery vehicles. 


Sits on the highest terrain without terrain obstacles. 
e Is accessible by ground forces. 


6-16. A good site protects isolated personnel and recovery forces from enemy fire and exposure. A quality 
recovery site accommodates recovery vehicles, and has few effects caused by the terrain and weather (such 
as updrafts, downdrafts, heat, wind, and elevation). A recovery site for landing a helicopter is about 250 feet 
(75 meters) in diameter, free of obstacles (an obstacle is considered 18 inches [45 centimeters] or higher), 
flat and level, with the highest degree of visibility possible (see figure 6-1). Isolated personnel mark obstacles 
(such as trees and large rocks) that limit a ground or aviation recovery vehicle’s ability to maneuver. They 
use red material or chemical lights to mark obstacles. A good site has no overhangs, cliffs, or steep slopes. It 
is accessible by ground forces and has a nearby landmark. It uses the terrain to mask radio communications 
and signals. 


R UH-60 Blackhawk UH-1 Huey 
CH-47 Chinook AH-64 Apache AH-1 Cobra 


80 m (~250 ft). 50 m (~150 ft). 35 m (~125 ft). 
Free of obstructions. Free of obstructions. Free of obstructions. 
Less than 15° slope. Less than 15° slope Less than 7° slope. 


Legend: 

AH _ attack helicopter 
CH cargo helicopter 
ft feet 

m meters 

UH — utility helicopter 


Figure 6-1. Rotary wing landing radius 


6-17. Isolated personnel find several concealment sites in the area and plan for tactical entry and exit routes. 
Recovery from an urban environment elevates the level of risk to both the isolated personnel and recovery 
forces. The density of this landscape provides the enemy numerous concealed locations from which to stage 
ambushes on both ground and air recovery assets. Helicopters are highly vulnerable to attack, especially in 
urban environments with dispersed enemy forces. Darkness offers better security for isolated personnel and 
recovery forces. Isolated personnel do not require a recovery site if they are initiating link-up. 


RESPONSIBILITIES 


6-18. Isolated personnel move into a recovery site and begin several procedures to assist recovery forces and 
themselves with link-up. First they move to a hole-up site near the recovery site and reestablish 
communication with recovery forces. If isolated personnel have no radio, they can construct a ground-to-air 
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pattern signal (see chapter 5) if the tactical situation allows. Their ISG or evasion plan of action designates 
the types of signals they construct. 


6-19. Once isolated personnel communicate with recovery forces, they follow instructions from recovery 
forces. Isolated personnel prepare to authenticate via DD Form 1833 data with recovery forces and use 
personnel recovery codes (see chapter 5). This includes isolated personnel cross or reverse authenticating as 
required. In a non-permissive environment, isolated personnel use radio discipline. They and communicate 
their location according to the unit standard operating procedure that specifies the use of search and rescue 
point (known as SARDOT). Isolated personnel prepare to communicate numbers using the SARNEG over 
an unsecured communications radio. They observe and report any enemy activity or hazards to recovery 
forces. 


LINK-UP 


6-4 


6-20. Successful linkups depend on detailed planning, reconnaissance, and communications. The linkup 
occurs when recovery forces have positive contact with isolated personnel. 


6-21. In non-permissive environments, successful linkups also depend on stealth. The most critical moment 
of recovery is when the isolated personnel and recovery forces initially link up. This moment requires two 
parties unknown to each other and located in hostile territory to meet without being detected by enemy forces 
or elements of the local population and without compromising either party’s position. Isolated personnel need 
to recall and use the following with the recovery force: 

e Near and far recognition signals. 

e ISOPREP data. 

e Personnel recovery codes. 

e Challenge and response passwords. 


6-22. Signals, codes, and passwords enable recovery forces and isolated personnel to authenticate and cross 
authenticate each other so a safe linkup and recovery occurs. Recovery forces often authenticate isolated 
personnel several times during recovery if isolated personnel have communications equipment. If isolated 
personnel determine that the enemy is closing in and they need an immediate recovery, they use the running 
password to alert recovery forces of their presence. This establishes the isolated personnel as friendly and 
alerts the recovery force of the enemy’s presence. See chapter 5 for a discussion on signals, codes, and 
passwords. 


6-23. Once isolated, personnel attempt a linkup with friendly forces at the forward edge of the battle area. 
They must use extreme caution during initial contact. Frontline personnel are more apt to shoot isolated 
personnel if they are perceived to be a threat. Isolated personnel initiate contact while having adequate cover 
and an escape route if the contact goes bad. If the battle area is non-linear, any direction from which isolated 
personnel approach may be considered enemy territory. Isolated personnel will have no lines to move behind 
to link up. They observe the perimeter, wait for a friendly patrol, and then call out to alert the patrol of their 
presence. 


6-24. Under normal linkup procedures, isolated personnel take a nonthreatening posture by holding weapons 
in a nonthreatening manner and showing their hands. They can also display a white piece of material. They 
only approach the recovery forces when directed to do so. Isolated personnel follow all instructions from 
recovery forces. Often recovery forces treat individuals as captives—searching, restraining, and confiscating 
weapons—until properly authenticated. Recovered personnel need to remain quiet, avoid resisting, and 
carefully follow all instructions to avoid compromising the security of the recovery force. 


6-25. If caught between friendly and enemy forces during heavy fighting, isolated personnel often stay 
concealed until friendly lines pass over them. If overrun by friendly forces, isolated personnel attempt to link 
up with forces in the rear during daylight hours. They wait for a friendly patrol, and then call out to alert the 
patrol of their presence. If overrun by enemy forces, isolated personnel move further to the enemy’s rear or 
try to move toward the forward edge of the battle area during a lull in fighting. 


6-26. Paragraphs 6-27 through 6-29 describe linkup scenarios involving isolated personnel and recovery 
forces. Each scenario describes appropriate actions for individuals to take. 
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PRESENCE OF ISOLATED PERSONNEL IN THE AREA IS KNOWN 


6-27. In this linkup, forces are committed to recover known isolated personnel from an area. Recovery forces 
approach the recovery site. Recovery forces direct isolated personnel to reveal themselves from their 
concealed site. Isolated personnel reveal themselves slowly and cautiously. They do not approach recovery 
personnel or vehicles unless directed; they assume a nonthreatening posture. Usually recovery forces tell 
isolated personnel to stay put. Recovery forces approach using appropriate near and far recognition signals. 
These forces and isolated personnel then communicate with appropriate challenge and response passwords 
to authenticate each other. Response forces authenticate that individuals are the isolated personnel and 
isolated personnel authenticate that forces are friendly. Usually recovery forces treat recovered individuals 
cautiously until authenticated. Isolated personnel should expect recovery forces to authenticate (via DD Form 
1833) during linkup. 


PRESENCE OF ISOLATED PERSONNEL IN THE AREA IS UNKNOWN 


6-28. In this scenario, recovery forces arrive in an area without confirmation that isolated personnel are 
present. Before initiating contact, recovery forces and isolated personnel take certain safety precautions. 
Isolated personnel move to a position of cover and concealment. They attempt link up from a direction least 
likely to be considered enemy territory, identifying their intentions to the recovery force—arms raised; 
yelling loudly and clearly that they are United States personnel. They can display a white piece of material 
as a flag and show recovery forces that they are not concealing anything such as a suicide vest. Isolated 
personnel stay in or near cover and concealment in case the linkup goes bad. Once acknowledged by the 
recovery force, isolated personnel follow given directions, assume a nonthreatening posture, and verify that 
they are United States personnel. 


IDENTITY OF POTENTIAL RECOVERY FORCE IS UNKNOWN 


6-29. In the last scenario, recovery forces (likely foreign forces) unknown to isolated personnel approach. 
Isolated personnel leave room for a possible escape route if the recovery goes bad. While under the control 
of a foreign recovery force, isolated personnel project a favorable image of the United States and its values. 
They avoid acting in a way that violates international law or discredits the United States. They also avoid 
expressing ideas that these forces could misconstrue as official United States policy. Lastly, isolated 
personnel refrain from answering questions concerning tactics or volunteering information about others in 
their team. Once isolated personnel have authenticated recovery forces, they can state that there are other 
personnel in the team. Even after authentication, personnel avoid discussing economics, religion, politics, or 
the mission. 


PERSONNEL RECOVERY DEVICES 


6-30. This section describes various personnel recovery devices that isolated personnel may encounter and 
how they are used. 


6-31. Some aircraft are capable of deploying a hoist powered recovery device. Hovering the helicopter and 
hoisting isolated personnel aboard requires more power than landing and presents a hazard to isolated 
personnel and the aircraft’s crew. However, this capability is vital in areas with tall vegetation and steep 
terrain. Hoist recoveries using special devices are the preferred method for affecting water recoveries. 


6-32. Aircraft that lack a hoist and have no extra space inside can carry isolated personnel on the spur on the 
outside of the aircraft. The aircraft takes off as soon as practical and finds a suitable, safe place to land so the 
isolated personnel can link up with friendly forces. 


6-33. Recovery systems consist of different configurations of webbing and metal rings for clipping into a 
rope attached to the bottom of the aircraft. These devices may appear complicated, but they tend to be a series 
of fixed loops. Isolated personnel can find one fixed loop, placing it under their armpits with the securing 
clip or D ring in front of them. They can then clip it into the rope and signal the aircraft when ready with a 
vigorous thumb up or by shaking the cable to alert the winch operator that they are ready to be lifted. 


6-34. Isolated personnel secure all loose equipment prior to recovery by aircraft. They allow all the metal on 
the hoist devices to ground out against the water or ground to discharge all the static electricity before 
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handling it. To ensure stability, isolated personnel sit or kneel when donning a recovery device. They keep 
fingers away from moving parts, hardware and joints. Once secured, they alert the hoist operator and follow 
any instructions given. Once lifted to the helicopter, isolated personnel do not attempt to grab the door or 
assist the hoist operator in any way. They let the aircrew remove the device after they are well inside the 
aircraft. 


6-35. In pre-deployment training, isolated personnel familiarize themselves with potential devices. Isolated 
personnel need to quickly and correctly use recovery devices so recovery aircraft can exit quickly and 
decrease the danger of enemy detection and enemy fire. Potential recovery devices include the rescue strop, 
a ladder, baskets, a jungle penetrator, and a fixed loop. Other recovery devices include the stabilized body 
rig, Motley rig, McGuire rig, Swiss seat, special patrol infiltration and exfiltration system (known as SPIES), 
and fast rope insertion and extraction system (known as FRIES). 


WARNING 


With any recovery device, allow the device to make contact with 
the surface as it may discharge static electricity. 


All commands must be taken from the flight crew; signal as best 
as possible during extraction and allow the crew to bring you into 
the aircraft. 


Be cautious when approaching a helicopter that has landed. Pay 
attention to the rotor blades. This is especially important for 
aircraft landing on a slope as the rotor may be only a few feet off 
the ground. 


RESCUE STROP 


6-6 


6-36. Figure 6-2 on page 6-7, shows the rescue strop. Isolated personnel use the following steps: 
e Put rescue strop overhead. 
e Put rescue strop under armpits. 
e@ Keep cable in front. DO NOT become entangled in cable. 
e Signal when ready. 
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Figure 6-2. Rescue strop 


RESCUE BASKETS 


6-37. Figure 6-3 on page 6-8, shows a rescue basket. Rescued personnel use the following steps: 


e For a litter-type basket, enter the basket and lay flat. For a seat-type basket, enter the basket and 
sit down as if in a chair. 


e Keep fingers on the side of the basket. DO NOT put fingers through the bottom of the basket to 
hang on; injury may occur when the basket is slid into the aircraft. 
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Figure 6-3. Rescue basket 


JUNGLE PENETRATOR RESCUE SEAT 
6-38. Figure 6-4 on page 6-9, shows an example of a jungle penetrator rescue seat. 


6-39. Isolated personnel use the following steps to deploy the jungle penetrator rescue seat: 


e Disconnect a strap, wrap it around (under the armpits), and reconnect the strap to the device. An 
alternative is to place the right arm through the loop, then the left arm. 


Fold one or two seats down (two are much more comfortable). 

Mount the seat and tighten the strap. 

Signal when ready (radio, shake the cable vigorously, or give a thumbs up). 
Fold arms around the device, across the chest. 


Drag feet as the hoist lifts you off the ground to prevent excessive spin. 
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Figure 6-4. Jungle penetrator rescue seat 


FIXED LOOP OR OVERHAND LOOP 


6-40. Figure 6-5 on page 6-10, shows a fixed loop or overhand loop used in rescues. Isolated personnel use 
the following steps: 


e@ Create a fixed loop big enough to place under armpits. 
e Keep the knot or carabineer in front. 
e Signal when ready. 
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Figure 6-5. Fixed loop or overhand loop 


SPECIAL PATROL INSERTION AND EXTRACTION SYSTEM 


6-41. Figure 6-6 shows details of the special patrol insertion and extraction system (known as SPIES). 
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Figure 6-6. Special patrol insertion and extraction system, view 1 


FAST ROPE INSPECTION AND EXTRACTION SYSTEM 


6-10 


6-42. Small units use the fast rope insertion and extraction system (known as FRIES) to make rapid 
infiltration and exfiltration using rotary-wing aircraft in confined areas. Aviation units that insert or extract 
special operations teams can use this system to extract isolated personnel for a recovery mission. When the 
aviation platform cannot land because of enemy fires, this system works to recover personnel. 


6-43. The use of the fast rope insertion and extraction system is normally restricted to situations where 
aircraft cannot land and when mission requirements preclude the need for large amounts of equipment, 
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ammunition, or heavy crew-served weapons. Under combat conditions, isolated personnel clip themselves 
into the extraction loop attachment points and give vigorous thumbs up when ready for the aircraft to safely 
depart the area. 


FAST ROPE EYE SPLICE SYSTEM 


6-44. The fast rope eye splice system, shown in figure 6-7, is an olive drab 8-strand, ply-moor rope of 
polypropylene mixed with polyurethane. It has a diameter of approximately 1 34 inches. The rope weighs 
0.86 pounds per foot and comes in lengths varying from 50 to 120 feet. The average tensile strength of each 
eye is 3,500 pounds. The eye splice system is the hookup point; an eye splice is formed on one end of the 
rope to be used as an attachment point to the anchor system. The overall tensile strength of the fast rope is 
29,500 pounds. This system can be used similarly to the fast rope insertion and extraction system. 


A 


Figure 6-7. Fast rope eye splice system 


APACHE HELICOPTER SPUR RIDE 


6-45. Recovered persons use the following steps when using a spur ride on an Apache helicopter: 


e Remove the weight bearing locking carabineer and webbing strap from the survival, evasion, and 
recovery kit. 


Attach it to the load-bearing equipment or the belt, or make a fixed loop and attach it to the body. 
Clip into the left- or right-side maintenance hand and foot holds. 
Sit on the wing or small ledge sticking out from under the cockpit. 


Brace yourself, find hand holds, and then signal the aviator with a thumbs up. 


Note. Take precautions for being so close to the engine intake. Ensure personal equipment is 
secured and weapons are not fired (as a shell casing could be inadvertently sucked into the engine). 
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Appendix A 
Isolation Reporting 


This appendix discusses information requirements for Soldiers reporting isolation to 
their unit. It provides a description of the information and purpose for providing it to 
recovery forces. 


USE OF INFORMATION 


A-1. Isolated personnel report isolation information in a brief and concise manner to their headquarters. 
Isolated personnel advise their headquarters of their situation, providing the headquarters and the recovery 
force with current situational awareness. 


INFORMATION DETAILS 


A-2. Isolation reporting focuses on seven major pieces of information. Figure A-1 provides a sample of how 
to organize the information. The following is a description of reportable isolation information: 


Isolated personnel’s call sign and suffix. They use their call sign to identify themselves to higher 
headquarters or recovery forces. 

Isolated personnel’s location using military grid coordinates. It also contains a description of the 
area. 

Numbers of isolated personnel and their conditions. This line advises the headquarters or recovery 
forces on isolated personnel’s medical conditions (if any) and if they are ambulatory or a litter is 
required. 

Special equipment that isolated personnel need during the recovery process such as a litter, a hoist, 
or medical equipment. 

Communication or signal equipment that isolated personnel have such as a radio set or signal 
mirror. 

Recovery site data for recovery forces to link up with isolated personnel. This data communicates 
the details of terrain to recovery forces. Information includes grid coordinates, the size of the 
recovery area, any obstacles, and the type of terrain (flat, hilly, or mountainous). 

Known enemy forces in the recovery site area. It uses the acronym for the SALUTE report (size, 
activity, location, uniform, time, and equipment). This line may not be needed in a permissive 
environment. 
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Call sign and suffix 
Location of isolated personnel CH 74443133 
(A-grid coordinates, B-description of area) 
Number and condition of isolated personnel 
(Adlitter, B-ambulatory, C—injuries) 
Special equipment needed No special equipment needed 
(A-hoist, B—medical, C-—litters) 


Signals MBITR/30.50000 and signal mirror 
(A-communications equipment and their frequencies, B— 


signaling equipment) 


Recovery site description CH 74913100, 300m x 100m, no 
(A-grid coordinates, B-size, C—obstacles [18” high or deep], | Obstacles, flat terrain, near road 
D-terrain [only if critical or in permissive area of operations]) 
Enemy—(SALUTE) 
Size 3-person patrol 
Activity Patrolling area 
Location CH74993199 
Uniform Local tribal garb 
1600 hours 
Equipment AK-47s 


Figure A-1. Sample isolation reporting information 
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This vignette describes a situation in which isolated personnel require recovery. The 
vignette also describes possible actions isolated personnel might take beforehand, 
during, and after such situations. 


B-1. SGT Marcus Brigman, prepares for a mission with CENTCOM to deliver fuel to forward operating 
bases (known as FOBs) throughout Desert Land. 


B-2. SGT Brigman reviews the contents of his personal equipment and survival kit that he assembled. Items 
in his survival kit include first aid supplies, water packets and purification tablets, a solar blanket, a compass, 
a VS-17 panel, glow sticks, camouflage tape, a signal mirror, a folding knife and multipurpose tool, a sewing 
kit, concealment aids, a lighter, a magnesium bar, and a fixed blade knife. These items enable him to procure 
food and water procurement, build a fire and shelter, signal, navigate, and treat medical needs. 


B-3. SGT Brigman then attends a mission briefing that provides specific details from the operation order. 
These details cover situational information such as friendly forces, support units, and pertinent details 
regarding enemy activity. During the mission briefing, Brigman learns he is moving main supply route (MSR) 
Falcon to deliver fuel to forward operating base Shields. Units have noted increased improvised explosive 
device (known as JED) activity and ambush attempts along MSR Falcon. If attacked, standard operating 
procedures require Brigmanto stay in his vehicle while military escorts secure the area or evacuate him. The 
mission briefing covers ISG. It also provides safety information as well as a weather forecast for a daytime 
high of 110 degrees. 


B-4. The ISG identifies what qualifies as isolated and what actions to take. These actions include where to 
go, what signals to use, and how to link up with recovery forces. The ISG is a guide and as such should be 
followed as closely as possible. Brigman familiarizes himself with personnel recovery codes and signals to 
use if isolated. The mission briefing reveals that the recovery area is not a set coordinate, but a point due 
south of the disabled vehicle on the dry river bed that parallels the MSR approximately 3 kilometers south. 
If Brigman becomes isolated and needs assistance, he moves to the recovery area and, upon contact with 
recovery forces, displays the signals indicated in the ISG. Lastly, Brigman learns that an unmanned aircraft 
system is monitoring the MSR from the forward operating base. 


B-5. SGT Brigman reviews the operation order and the ISG during the mission briefing. He completes a 
thorough pre-mission study of the area. After he makes one final inspection of his equipment, he heads for 
the vehicle he is driving. He takes his assigned place within the convoy and the convoy departs on MSR 
Falcon. It continues through the early afternoon as high humidity adds to the oppressive heat of the day. 


B-6. An explosion occurs up the road. The radio informs Brigman that an improvised explosive device 
(known as IED) hit the lead tanker truck. Debris is everywhere, and the roadway is impassable. Brigman 
cannot maneuver the vehicle around the wreckage or debris, so he takes cover near in a vehicle.. 


B-7. SGT Brigman hears gunfire and sees armed personnel approaching the convoy when insurgent forces 
destroy the front and rear military escorts. Then they attack Brigman’s vehicle with an explosion erupting in 
a cloud of dust. Brigman knows that both the front and rear military escorts are destroyed and cannot help 
him. He sees insurgents approaching from the opposite side of the vehicle. Brigman grabs his equipment and 
survival kit and bails out of his truck. He moves to the side of the road when small arms fires hits his arm. 
Brigman reaches the ditch on the side of the road and looks for cover as he distances himself from the ambush. 
As he begins to move, a group of insurgents grab him, search him, and bundle up his equipment. The 
insurgents move Brigman through a gathering crowd. Many people repeatedly hit Brigman’s head and body 
despite Brigman’s attempts to cover himself. A vehicle approaches and several insurgents shove Brigman in 
the backseat between two guards. The vehicle pulls away from the crowd heading north at a high rate of 
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B-8. speed. Brigman sees the burning convoy as they depart. To keep a solid fix on his location, Brigman 
notes the surrounding features, the time, and the approximate speed and direction of movement. 


B-9. The vehicle makes several turns and stops at an intersection where another vehicle waits. Three men 
dressed in vests with Press Corp stand. A guard opens Brigman’s door while one of the vested men walks 
over. He asks Brigman his name and reason for being there. Brigman sees a second vested man training a 
camera on him and remembers this is his chance to let recovery forces know (via the media) that he is alive. 
Brigman raises his head and looks directly at the camera so it gets his whole face and shoulder area. Brigman 
tells the man asking questions that his name is Marcus Brigman and that his convoy had just been attacked, 
and gives the date and time. Brigman recalls that he does not want to be exploited for information but he does 
want to prove he is alive and in need of recovery. The reporters make several attempts to get Brigman to 
answer more questions but are not successful. Brigman is not rude to them; he just says, “Please contact U.S. 
forces.” 


B-10. After the reporters leave, the guard climbs in and the vehicle speeds off. Brigman realizes the car is 
going very fast and erratically. A military helicopter heads in the direction of the car. Brigman knows the 
helicopter is responding to the convoy attack and will probably fire upon the vehicle if it does not slow down. 
Brigman tries to alert the driver but to no avail. The helicopter fires a missile at the vehicle that impacts the 
road just in front of the moving car, causing it to veer off the road into a retaining wall. The impact of the 
vehicle causes a large fire with heavy smoke. Since Brigman sat in the center of the back seat, he was 
protected from the collision and unharmed. 


B-11. Acting quickly, Brigman assesses the guards are injured, giving him a perfect opportunity to escape. 
He grabs his equipment and moves away from his captors while staying undercover to an area of 
concealment. Brigman thinks the smoke has covered his escape from the area, but cannot be sure. He no 
longer sees the convoy but still sees large amounts of smoke from the ambush. Brigman scans the sky looking 
for the helicopter, but it left the area. Realizing that insurgents could be looking for him, Brigman looks for 
a better area for concealment. Given all these factors, he determines he is isolated and should follow his ISG 
to be recovered. 


B-12. He begins to move to a hide site and treat his wounded arm with items from his first aid kit. SGT 
Brigman knows he needs shelter from the sun and searching eyes. Since this is hostile territory, he uses desert 
camouflage, trying to hide or seek shelter in vegetation available, such as in a dry wash. With the intense 
heat, shelter enables him to combat dehydration and heat disorders. While in his hide sight, Brigman 
inventories his equipment and prepares his devices for use such as signaling equipment. 


B-13. Near dusk, Brigman doesn’t hear any noise, gunfire, or vehicle sounds. He consults his map and 
determines that he is farther from MSR Falcon than he realized. His recovery area is still several kilometers 
away. He is tired and thirsty, so he rests and drinks some water from his canteen. Reflecting on his ISG, he 
remembers that if he identifies United States (U.S.) forces, he signals them, maintaining light discipline to 
reduce enemy observation of his position. 


B-14. On his way to the recovery area, moonlight helped Brigman see to move, the winds died down, and 
haze and glare disappeared. Brigman can reach the recovery area if he gets rest, has a compass, and knows 
the terrain. As an evader, he must remember that light and sound carry, and moonlight illuminates silhouettes 
and skews depth perception. Night falls and Brigman moves through a wadi. 


B-15. To successfully evade insurgent forces, Brigman moves from point of concealment to point of 
concealment. Often he stops, looks 360 degrees, listens for unusual sounds or lack of sounds, and then slowly 
begins moving again. After drinking water, he moves out of the wadi to a harder, flat area above it. He stays 
two-thirds of the way up the hill to prevent silhouetting himself against the moon. Brigman steps on rocks 
and other hard surfaces so he does not leave behind large prints for pursuing insurgents to track. 


B-16. While resting at daybreak, Brigman sees what looks like a U.S. patrol in the distance. He attempts to 
signal the U.S. forces by waving his VS-17 panel but realizes that they cannot see his signal through blowing 
sand. As the winds increase, he covers his mouth and nose with a cloth and sits to wait out the storm. 


B-17. The storm passes, and Brigman is exhausted, sees no sign of the patrol, and feels weaker. He drinks 
more water and wonders how long he will be isolated and if his water supply will last. With his supplies 
running low, Brigman looks for water. Carefully and still practicing good evasion skills, he siphons water 
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from the cracks of the wadi into a plastic bag in his survival kit. He needs to add iodine, or add bleach before 
he drinks it. He also found day palm fruit for sustenance. Brigman does not like dates, but he knows he must 
eat since he is already weak. He stores extra dates in his pocket and returns to his hide sight. 


B-18. SGT Brigman checks his map to see if he is close to the recovery area. The sun gets low, but the heat 
is still oppressive and his thirst seems unquenchable. Because water is scarce, he avoids eating the dates. 
Food requires water for digestion. If Brigman eats, his body will use water for digestion when he really needs 
the water for sweating and cooling his body since the temperatures are still high. After the sun sets, Brigman 
continues towards the recovery area. He is hot, tired, and thirsty. He thinks about the dates in his pockets but 
does not eat. 


B-19. Before daylight, Brigman seeks shelter to protect him from the sun and conceal him from insurgents. 
Brigman searches along the wall of the wadi for vegetation brush. The wall provides shade from the sun and 
vegetation gives additional camouflage and concealment. Once under the brush, he lies still to detect enemy 
presence and check the area around him before moving. He stays put until dusk, fearful the insurgents can 
spot him if he moves during daylight. 


B-20. Before dusk, Brigman checks his map and compass while thinking about his daytime near and far 
recognition signals given in his ISG. Once he reaches the recovery area, he needs to construct a ground-to- 
air pattern signal to alert friendly forces and use the signal mirror. The daytime signal that offers the best 
chance of being seen by an aircraft at a great distance while not alerting enemy forces is the signal mirror. 
The signal mirror can be seen at a great distance, properly directed at friendly aircraft, and undetected by 
hostile forces. Brigman keeps the signal mirror in his pocket ready to signal friendly aircraft. 


B-21. Come nightfall, Brigman moves to the recovery area using brush and rocks as concealment. He keeps 
himself as cool as possible. He keeps his clothing on since it absorbs perspiration and has a slight cooling 
effect. 


B-22. At dawn, Brigman rests and checks his injured arm. After consulting his map, he determines he has 
arrived at the recovery area. He finds a hide site and then builds a ground-to-air pattern signal with rocks 
using the X configuration as specified in the unit personnel recovery codes in his ISG. Satisfied with the 
signal, Brigman returns to the hide site and drinks. He hears an aircraft and wonders how long before recovery 
forces arrive. 


B-23. After several hours, Brigman sees moving dust in the distance that looks like approaching vehicles. As 
the vehicles get closer, he stays in his hide site. When Brigman recognizes the vehicles and their markings, 
he waves his VS-17 panel. He remains partially concealed, kneeling with his arms over his head, waiting for 
the vehicles to approach. Once the vehicles are within a few meters, Soldiers order him to remain still. They 
verify Brigman’s identity, having him answer the authentication questions from his DD Form 1833. The 
rescue forces call him by name, so he knows they are legitimate friendly forces sent to rescue him. 


B-24. One Soldier leads Brigman to the lead vehicle that takes him to the reintegration point. SGT Brigman 
thinks about his experience and how thankful he is that he prepared himself and recalls the experience of the 
past few days. His ground-to-air pattern signal was instrumental in recovery forces locating him. Although 
sunburned, injured, and exhausted, he is grateful recovery forces found him when they did. SGT Brigman 
begins the reintegration process. After receiving necessary medical care and some immediate debriefings, he 
continues the full reintegration process. 
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Source Notes 


This division lists sources by page number. Where material appears in a paragraph, it 
lists both the page number followed by the paragraph number. 


1-3 Geneva Conventions Relative to the Treatment of Prisoners of War. 21 October 1950. 
http://www.un.org/en/preventgenocide/rwanda/text-images/Geneva_POW.pdf 
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SECTION I - ACRONYMS AND ABBREVIATIONS 


COSPAS cosmicheskaya sistyema poiska avariynch sudov (Russian satellite) 
CSEL combat survivor evader locator 
EPA evasion plan of action 
GPS Global Positioning System 
GTA graphic training aid 
IED improvised explosive device 
IR infrared 
ISOPREP isolated personnel report 
JSETS Joint Search and Rescue Satellite-Aided Tracking Electronic 
Tracking System 
MSR main supply route 
PRCS personnel recovery coordination section 
SARDOT search and rescue point 
SARNEG search and rescue number encryption grid 
SARSAT search and rescue satellite-aided tracking 
SERE survival, evasion, resistance, and escape 


SECTION Il - TERMS 


act of mercy 
In personnel recovery, assistance rendered to evaders by an individual or elements of the local 
population who sympathize or empathize with the evaders’ cause or plight. (JP 3-50) 

Army personnel recovery 
The military efforts taken to prepare for and execute the recovery and reintegration of isolated 
personnel. (FM 3-50) 

authentication 


1. A security measure designed to protect a communications system against acceptance of a fraudulent 
transmission or simulation by establishing the validity of a transmission, message, or originator. 2. A 
means of identifying individuals and verifying their eligibility to receive specific categories of 
information. 3. Evidence by proper signature or seal that a document is genuine and official. 4. In 
personnel recovery missions, the process whereby the identity of an isolated person is confirmed. (JP 
3-50) 


blood chit 
A small sheet of material depicting an American flag and a statement in several languages to the effect 
that anyone assisting the bearer to safety will be rewarded. (JP 3-50) 

captivity exploitation 
The captor’s effort to achieve its goals and objectives through the use of propoganda, interrogation, 


legal justification, concessions, reprisal, indoctrination, and forced labor against captive individuals or 
groups. (ATP 3-50.20) 
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code word 
1. A word that has been assigned a classification and a classified meaning to safeguard intentions and 
information regarding a classified plan or operation. 2. A cryptonym used to identify sensitive 
intelligence data. (JP 3-50) 

evader 
Any person isolated in hostile or unfriendly territory who eludes capture. (JP 3-50) 

evasion 
The process whereby isolated personnel avoid capture with the goal of successfully returning to areas 
under friendly control. (JP 3-50) 

evasion plan of action 
A course of action, developed prior to executing a combat mission, that is intended to improve a 
potential isolated person’s chances of successful evasion and recovery by providing the recovery 
forces with an additional source of information that can increase the predictability of the evader’s 
action and movement. (JP 3-50) 

isolated personnel 
United States military, Department of Defense civilians and contractor personnel (and others 
designated by the President of Secretary of Defense) who are separated from their unit (as individual or 
group) while participating in a United States sponsored military activity or mission and are, or may be, 
in a situation where they must survive, evade, resist, or escape. (JP 3-50) 

isolated personnel report 
A Department of Defense form containing information designed to facilitiate the identification and 
authentication of an isolated person by a recovery force. (JP 3-50) 

pointee-talkee 
A language aid containing selected phrases in English opposite a translation in a foreign language used 
by pointing to appropriate phrases. (JP 3-50) 

recovery area 
A predetermined expanse of terrain of no standard dimension where isolated personnel and recovery 
forces can safely link up if communications are degraded or immediate recovery efforts are not 
successful. (ATP 3-50.20) 

search and rescue numerical encryption grid 
A predesignated ten-letter word without repeated letters used exclusively by recovery forces or isolated 
personnel to encrypt numerical data such as position, time, and/or headings in a covert manner. (JP 3- 
50) 

search and rescue point 
A predesignated specific location, relative to which isolated personnel provide their position to 
recovery forces. (JP 3-50) 

survival, evasion, resistance, and escape 


Actions performed by isolated personnel designed to ensure their health, mobility, safety, and honor in 
anticipation of or preparation for their return to friendly control. (JP 3-50) 
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